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Perfect health is a sure sign of 
intelligence in the selection of food. 
A wise choice of food includes 
Quaker Oats, for it is extremely 
nutritious, delicious, easily digested 
and economical. 

If you value your health, a prudent 
pleasure dweils in Quaker Oats. 
Easy to buy; easy to cook. 


THE EASY FOOD. 


Quake 


THE WORLD’S BREAKFAST. 
Accept no Substitute. 


PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTELS, 


LONDON, GLASGOW. 
48 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND—Telegrams: “PROMISING”; 9 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, EUSTON—Telegrams: “ LUNCHEONS." 
COCKBURN HOTEL, 141, Bath St., GLASGOW. First-Class TURKISH BATHS communicating, an attraction offered by no other Glasgow Hotel. 
All conducted on strictly Temperance principles under management of Proprietress, Mrs. A. D. PHILP. 
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. BUT BE SURE THEY ‘ARE 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It Is not enough to ask for ee 


‘Little Liver Pills”; 


CARTER’S Is the im 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts with 
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‘CARTERS. j 


tank word, and should be observed on 
hin cannot be genuine. 


Do not take any nameless ‘Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 


they are CARTER'S. 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 64. 
nearness mas be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W. 0, 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TREMPERANCE HOTTER, |. 
13, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, 5.0. 


This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of she City, 
Telephone No. 2,496. 


Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 
H. G. CHALELEY & SONS, Proprietors, 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
MIDLAND MOTEL, opposite B opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 

Well-a: swore emiy Hotel and Boarding 
House. ight. Excellent *Solaine 
Tariff aE reoerey ee to all parts. Special 
boarding terms. Apply—ManacEnzes. 


THE VEGETARIAN DEPOT & GENERAL AGENCY, 


87 Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. 

All Goods intended for Health and Progress 
are kept. Food Specialities, Hygienic Clothing, 
Household Requisites, Literature, &o. Price List 
free on application, or by post 1d. stamp. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
married to read. No book is written which goes se 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dz. Anumgon, 
Box Z,4, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s, 2d, 


FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


“I pon’r think I shall go abroad on the 
‘Teutonia,’”’ said Mrs. Perkins. ‘‘ George 
wants me to, but it seems to me they run 
her very carelessly. She’s iaiwaye breaking 
her record.” 


IF we work aon mechley it will perish ; if we 
work upon brass, time will efface it: if we rear 
mples, they will crumble into dust; but if we 


ae a mortal minds, if we imbue them 
with pie ciples, we engrave on those tablets 
| Something sta will Snenten to all eternity. 


| 


Eacu man (is) can ‘neo the world, not to be 
| like someone else, but to do his own work, and 
| bear his own burden, precisely the one ‘work 
[eee God has given him, and which can never 
be given to or done by any other.—Mrs. E. R. 
Charles. 

* * * 


A “Gay ” Lirg.—Colonel Gardiner was habi- 
tually so immersed in intrigues, that if not the 
whole business at least the whole happiness of 
his life consisted in them ; and he had tos much 
leisure for one who was so prone to abuse it. 
His fine constitution, than which, perhaps, 
there was hardly ever a better, gave ‘Bio great 
opportunities of indulging himself in these 
excesses ; and his good spirits enabled him to 
pursue his pleasures of every kind in so alert 
ae oe a emg that multitudes envied 

by a dreadful kind of 
pcr liment, ‘ The | haope rake.” Yet still the 
checks of conscience, and some remainin 
proves of so good an education, woul 

eak in upon his most licentious hours; and I 
particularly remember he told me, that when 
some of his dissolute companions were once 
congratulating him on his distinguished felicity, 
a dog happening at that time to come into the 
room, he could not forbear groaning inwardly, 
and saying to himself, Oh that I were that dog! 
Such was then his happiness, and such, perhaps, 
is that of hundreds more who bear themselves 
highest in the contempt of religion, and glory in 
that infamous servitude which they affect to call 
| liberty.— Doddridge. 
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PassenceR: “ This train is nearly one hour 
behind time, is it not?’? Conductor: ‘ Yes. 
But that’s all right. We'll get in in the usual 


time.” Passenger: ‘‘What time is that?” 
Conductor: ‘‘ Two hours later.’’ 
* * -» 


Its Moruer: “ Oh, John, John! What shall 
we do? Baby has swallowed his rattle.” Its 
Father: ‘“‘ Do nothing. Now he’ll always have 
it with him, and we won't have to bé for ever 
looking for it when he cries.”’ } 

* ok  € J 

TRaMPINE 2 la Mode.—Old Lady: ‘ Didn't I 
tell you never to come here again?” Tramp 
‘“‘T hope you will pardon rier ada, but it is 
the fault of my secretary; he has neglected to 
strike your name from my calling list.” 

F< 4 % Bed 

THE most imposing institutions of mankind 
are the oldest; and yet so apt to lose inward 
strength, though retaining outward force, are 
its best instruments, that we must not expect 
its old institutions to be now the most efficient. 

Walter Bagehot. 
* * 

WIFE (to newly-made husband): ‘‘ Now,Charles, 
this is our honeymoon, and while it lasts we 
must contrive to extract all the sweetness we 
can out of it. We must remember that life is 
short and honeymoons are shorter.” Newly- 
made Husband (interrupting): ‘‘ My dear, let us 
hope that happiness will persh upon our banner 

> stay there.” ‘‘ Wife (looking at him 
pityingly): ‘‘ Charles, this is your first experi- 
ence in this line, while I may as well confess 
to you that it is my third; and I’m the better 
judge.” * * 

* 


A cEeRTAIN little boy aged six is of a very 
miner, samme temperament. Quite recently his 
mother noticed that at bedtime each night he 
laid his boots together upon their sides instead 
of setting them upright. ‘Why do you always 
place your boots that way?” said his mother; 
and the child replied, ‘‘ Because they must be 
tired walking so much all day; I lay them side- 
ways so that they can rest.” 

* * x 
acepeac ios of former mercies a the 
roper antidote against a temptation to despair 
a the day of calamity; and as, in the divine 
dispensations, which are always uniform and 
like themselves, whatever has happened happens 
again when the circumstances are similar, the 
experience of ancient times is to be called in 
to our aid, and duly consulted. Nay, we may 
remember the time, when we ourselves were 
led to compose and utter a song of joy and 
triumph, on occasion of signal mercies vouch- 
safed to us. Upon these topics we should, 
in the night of; aftliction, commune with our 
own hearts. 
¥ * # 

Mr. JoHn D. RockgFEeLuer, the Chicago 
millionaire, gives away yearly large sums of 
money. In connection with one of his gifts a 
rather amusing incident happened the other 
day. Inan ice before the University of 
Chicago he referred to the money he had given 
to the University, and then remarked, “ It is 
but the beginning——”’ when he was interrupted 
by frantic applause, indicating the impression 
that he was about to announce another muni- 
ficent contribution. When he could be heard 

, however, he concluded, with a quiet 
smnile, ‘‘and i. are —— ~ finish the work.” 


A sMALL boy had & ‘dog that was dalle 
most small boys’ dogs are, and a ee per 
who lived next door had a kitten, aly as ir 
are. One day the small boy came nonchalantly 
into the girl’s presence, and after some desul- 
tory conversation, he said, ‘‘ You know my dog 
Barca and your cat Darling?” “Yes.” 
‘‘ Well, my dog had a piece of meat and he 
thought your cat was going to take it away 
ites him.” ‘ Thought!” exclaimed the wise 

‘‘What makes you say that the 
ae thought? You know dogs don't think, 
they instinct.” ‘ Well,” said the boy, ‘I 
don’t care whether he thought it or whether 
he instincted it, but anyhow he killed your 
cat.” 
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HOW TO CHECK ASSAULTS 


ON WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN. 


CRUELTY is the ‘most odious of vices, and the 
most depraving to those guilty of it.* The 
more defenceless and unresisting the victim, 
the greater the delight of the inflictor. It isa 
growing vice in every individual who once gives 
way to it, for it gratifies the savage animal 
propensities that lie at the dregs of the nature 
in more than one way, and the man who has 
once commenced the physical ill-treatment of 
weaker beings will never give it up unless some 
stronger personal pain is certain to befall him 
than the pleasure that he gains from his savagely 
cruel exercise of his brute force. His enjoyment 
of his lust to give and witness agony can only 
be held in check by & more powerful expectation 
of future resulting suffering to his own person. 
Now, the extent to which the lust for witness- 
ing and inflicting pain is indulged at this day 
and hour, by men, upon the persons of their 
wives, is one of the most detestable facts of our 
social life; and, often, that appetite for cruelty 
s transformed into the neighbouring and closely 
allied violence of sex crime, in which physical 
pain is only a portion of the agony caused by 
the unrestrained criminal to the victim, but 
shame and humiliation and lasting injury to the 
mind and body of the sufferer are simultane- 
ously involved. 

This is a woman’s question specially, in that 
ours being the physically weaker sex, must 
needs be the one most subject to violence. 
But to most of us it isnot a practically pressing, 
not, in fact, at all a personal question. We 
are placed—we who are educated enough to 
calmly discuss the question—in that rank of 
society where it is not usual for women to be 
beaten; and our social circumstances, the con- 
ditions under which we go about in the world 
and go on, preserve us from much peril of the 
other sort of assaults. But are we not to feel 
and think for our feebler sisters? Because you 
are safe, shall you not bear upon your heart in 
- sympathy the women who are submitted to 
torture ? 

Too long have women said in their conduct, 
‘Am I my sister's keeper? ’’ To'day, happily, 
the still small voice answers in many a heart, 
“Tam!” And to those who realise their duty, 
imposed on them by their very safety and 
happiness, to think for and plead for the less 
fortunate of their own kind, the question is now 
to be put, ‘“‘ What is your plan for checking 
the present flood of tortures inflicted on 
‘women ?” ; 

It is clear that the present system of pre- 
vention by means of punishment by small fines 
and brief terms of imprisonment is utterly 
inadequate as a prevention. It is not so clear 
that if that present system of punishment were 
better and more sternly administered by magis- 
trates and judges than it in fact is, it might 
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not be more. effectual; but the crime of 
cruelty to women is so prevalent that 
magistrates and judges get habituated to it, 
and come to regard it (as their sentences 
show) lightly; and also, they are reluctant 
to put the country to the expense of long terms 
of imprisonment of men, and, perhaps, the 
consequent parish support of their families, for 
an offence that does not arouse their reprobation. 
Magistrates and judges are in part callous to 
the crime of cruelty because they themselves 
are so safe against such crimes, and in this 
respect they resemble too many well-off and 
protected women; but magistrates and judges 
have a farther bias in favour of the criminal 
and against the victim in their natural leaning 
to the side of ‘‘the lord and master,” and their 
almost unconscious contempt for the sex that 
is not allowed (because of that contempt) a 
voice in either the making or administration of 
the laws, but lives under legal subjection to the 
other, and the happiness of which is always 
subordinated to the convenience and lordly 
position of the other. It is a manly view that 
is presented by one of our esteemed lady cor- 
respondents this week; Mrs. Wilson remarks 
to the effect that we cannot judge fairly from 
the papers, that only the magistrates who hear 
the cases can understand the aggravation that 
has led the man in the dock to condemn 
his wife to a brutal flogging, and to execute on 
her his own sentence. Men show often enough 
that they take this view. A man pleads (truly 
or not—usually not, no doubt) that his wife 
was idle, or was impudent to him, or had got 
drunk, or had not cooked his dinner to his 
liking, or had gone out when he bade her stop 
in, or something of the kind; and therefore he 
had been jury and found her guilty, judge and 
sentenced her to severe flogging, and executioner 
and carried out out on her his own sentence. 
The magistrate accepts this as a valid excuse, 
and sends the recalcitrant female back with her 
triumphant master, after he has gone through 
the formality of the payment of a small fine 
(which he will stop out of the housekeeping 
money) or has only been required to promise 
to ‘‘keep the peace.” But though sex bias 
obviously does make this an acceptable view in 
men’s minds, only half veiled in expression 
and constantly acted on in practice, it is not a 
view that a woman ought to take. The only 
basis on which the question can be considered 
by a woman having due regard to the common 
human rights of her own sex is that wnder no 
provocation and for no offence is @ man 
entitled to order and execute upon his wife a 
sentence of flogging. 

I use the word flogging to describe the violent 
physical assaults of men on their wives, in the 
express hope of bringing home to the ladies who 
object to having a man flogged for these crimes 
the fact that he has himself already been the 
inflictor of far more violent and more intolerable 
and more terrifying pain on his victim than it is 
ever proposed that he in his turn shall feel by 

: -| order of the law. For this is the fact to keep 

12 Gructy, is the infiction of uniustifable, undue, or |in the foreground in thinking out this sad 
a ruffian is no more cruel than is the surgeon who cuts | matter. If the law inflicts pain, measured and 
temporary, on a wife-beater, it is only return- 


ing to him a small portion of the pain 
that he has already made another endure in 
greater and more prolonged measure and 
more distressing circumstances ; nor is 
the purpose of that penal pain either to 
retaliate, or to merely cause the offender to 
comprehend the nature of the punish- 
ment he has himself inflicted on another 
—the one and only object, the legitimate, 
the necessary, the merciful object in view 
in a flogging by legal order of a cruel 
ruffian is to make that man afraid, and all 
others of his kind afraid, to be themselves 
guilty of causing pain in future to others. The 
object is not to punish the offence already com- 
mitted, but to deter from the future commission 
of the same sort of offence; not to avenge the 
pain borne by the beaten woman, but to save 
other women from being beaten. 


Those who are not willing that these human 
brutes shall be made to feel in their own per- 
sons a little of the bodily agony that they 
inflict, so as to prevent them from further in- 
dulgence of the sort, are bound to tell us what 
other remedy is proposed. The present state 
of things is abominable. Brief terms in prison 
and trifling fines do not suffice to hold in check 
the hellish torture that is found in many 4 
street, nor to staunch the blood that flows from 
women’s wounds, or soothe their daily miseries. 
What other remedy is proposed by those who 
object to inflicting bodily pain ? None. Are you 
content with things’as they are? If not, what 
do yow wish and ask to have done to save poor, 
delicate women from agony? How will you 
try to abolish the theory that, for any offence 
that seems sufficient to him, a man may inflict 
on a woman the cruellest bodily pain secure 
against any inconvenient consequences resulting 
to his own person ? 


Now, let it be understood that the opinion of 
those who do hear and see the cases at first 
hand, and are not dependent on the imperfect 
reports of the newspapers, is not opposed to 
flogging, but precisely the reverse. The light 
sentences of imprisonment or fines that magis- 
trates inflict are not always to be accounted for 
by their conviction that the victims were the 
real offenders and deserved their torture; but 
no doubt the short sentences and light fines— 
fines that the men can easily pay—are in many 
instances dictated by the realisation that a long 
term of imprisonment to the savage brute is 
only an added burden to his victim, not to men- 
tion the parish and county funds. Though they 
give light sentences, yet, with almost absolute 
unanimity, the administrators of the law have 
asked to have placed in their hands the power 
to inflict a modicum of physical pain on the 
cruel who give such masses of pain. Mr. 
Justice Mathew is quite an exception in 
objecting to this, as we will hope he is 
also exceptional in his sympathy for the position 
of a married man of thirty, inconvenienced by 
being brought up to be punished for an assault 
of an indecent nature on a weak-minded child 
of thirteen who had “‘ tempted’’ him. 


Twenty-five years have passed by since this 
question of wife-beating was raised in the 


away a cancer, giving pain for a justifiable and beneficial 
end. 
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House of Commons. Colonel Leigh, on May 


20th, 1874, brought the matter forward, saying 
that he thought that “‘ the first duty of Parlia- 
ment was to redress women’s wrongs.” He 
pointed out that it was not only the present 
generation that must be considered, ‘‘ but the 
sons of a man who beat his wife came to regard 
it as a matter of course, and beat their wives 
when they grew up. What the children in 
some families saw was enough to infernalise 
them.” Colonel Leigh concluded by asking 
that he and his brother magistrates should be 
given the power of ordering flogging for men 
** guilty of repeated or aggravated assaults on 
women.” Mr. Disraeli received the speech 
sympathetically, saying that he was “ disgusted 
by the daily accounts of assaults on the fairer; 
not the weaker sex,” and promising that the 
matter should be inquired into by the Home 
Office. So far, he kept his word. He ordered an 
inquiry into the subject, and the Home Office 
obtained the opinion of all the Judges and 
many Chairmen of Quarter Sessions on the 
point. Fourteen of the Judges replied advo- 
cating that flogging should, at the discretion of 
the Judge, be added to or substituted for im- 
prisonment in cases of peculiarly brutal assaults 
on women; only one Judge expressed an 
opinion adverse to this method of checking 
these odious cruelties. In like manner, sixty- 
four out of sixty-eight Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions and Recorders of Towns also replied 
that, in their belief, the best way of checking 
the brutal impulses that led to such cruelties 
was to make the perpetrators aware that they 
made themselves liable to feel a certain degree 
of pain in their turn. Surely it is no small 
matter that this practically unanimous expres- 
sion of expert opinion has been allowed to 
remain unacted upon for so long a space of 
time, while the cruelties referred to have in no 
pan diminished, but year by year are many and 
8 ! , 


Since then, at frequent intervals, grand juries 
and benches of justices, on whose attention 
these outrages are forced, have sent “ present- 
ments” to the Home Secretary, asking that 
the lash shall be added to the available deter- 
rents against assaults on women, and also those 
indecent assaults of which little girl children 
are the special victims. But when they have 
thus relieved their minds, they go home and 
put the horrible facts all out of their heads. 
The Home Secretary pigeon-holes their pre- 
sentment, and he also rests tranquil. Nothing 
is done. 


Eminent criminal lawyers, well acquainted 
with the feelings and opinions of the class 
amongst whom brutal torture of defenceless 
women is a common sport, have similarly 
expressed their views in favour of checking the 
cruel by letting them know that they come in 
danger of pain to their own bodies. Many 
might be quoted, but ome may suffice. Mr. 
Montagu Williams, than whom no man outside 
their own ranks has ever better understood the 
ruffian class, wrote thus :— 


‘‘T have already referred to the application 
of it (d.c., flogging) in the instance of crimes 
attended with violence, and for them it is 
efficient and proper. The perpetrators of such 
oftences are cowards as well as ruffians. Im- 
prisonment creates little if any terror in their 
imagination. The lash, however, is viewed by 
these wretches with abject terror, and I am 
confident that the pain they are made to feel is 
the best protection, in the absence of the pun- 
ishment of transportation, that can be afforded 
to a peaceable public.” 


Mr. Williams, it will be seen, refers to crimes 
of violence against men also; and of course 
the principle is the same; but we here are 
specially concerned with women, who are 
moreover the most usual victims of cruelty, 
because the weakest and most defenceless 
personally, because shut up in rooms and 
houses with the cruel, and because the victims 
of the theory, openly held by the mob and 
evidently partly, if unconsciously, held by the 
magistrates and other educated men, that a 
man has a right to inflict a flogging on his wife, 
at his discretion. Moreover, the other class of 
outrages are on women exclusively, and, hurting 
the soul and character and repute, as well as 
the body, are perhaps even worse, and more 
urgently demand a check than do mere physical 
attacks and the agonies they cause. 

To add to the authorities in favour of check- 
ing cruelty by the punishment of pain, I will 
quote only this one more—Mr. William 
Tallack, the veteran secretary of the Howard 
Association. That society, as my readers know, 
exists on purpose to carry on the beneficent 
task of John Howard in improving the methods of 
dealing with criminals, and making punishment 
more merciful, and more suited to the offence, 
and, therefore, at once more just and more 
effectually deterrent, than it was of old. 
Mr. Tallack, as secretary for thirty years of 
‘‘The Howard Association for the’Promotion of 
the best Methods of the Treatment and Preven- 
tion of Crime,” has concentrated his attention 
and thoughts on such subjects, and has conferred 
with most of the officials and authorities 
whose special concern is how to check crime. 
Mr. Tallack has given the results of his study 
and experience in his book, ‘‘ Penological and 
Preventive Principles.” From the last edition 
(1896) of that admirable work the following 
observations are quoted :— 

“THE SOCIAL CRIME OF CRUEL LAXITY. 

“There is a social, or State crime, of an 
opposite, or very different character, from that 
which imposes corruption and undue suffering 
upon prisoners. It consists in an excessive 
laxity towards deliberate and violent offenders. 
There is scarcely anything which is in itself the 
source of so much suffering to a community, 
especially to women, children, and the weak or 
unprotected, as this pernicious leniency toward 
the class who may be distinctively termed 
ruffians. a 

‘‘ This form of social crime is almost entirely 
of modern devolopment. It is a product of the 
nineteenth century, and is one of the mischiev- 
ous fungoid growths which tend to counter- 
balance some of the advantages of increasing 
civilisation and general education. It was 
unknown in Howard’s days, or even in the 
earlier years of the nineteenth century. It 
results from the ‘swing of the pendulum’ of 
popular feeling, after becoming conscious of the 
evils of the old system of almost indiscriminate 
savagery in punishments. But both extremes 
are bad, and not least that which attends the 
carrying out of a well-meant policy, beyond the 
limits of reason and safety. ‘Corruptio optimi 
pessima.’ 

* * 

‘*1¢ is even a more pressing duty to humanity 
to guard communities against ruffians and 
against laxity, both of opinion and retribution, 
in reference to them than it is to promote 
leniency to prisoners in general. Public senti- 
ment, which is so apt to be both hasty in its 
expression and undiscerning in its conclusions; 
having become aroused to the fact that many 
offenders belong to the pitiable class, who may 


be rightly regarded as the victims of circum. 
stances beyond their own control, has latterly 
shown a tendency to rush to the extreme con- 
viction that all criminals may be considered as 
forming a vast flock of poor strayed sheep, 
whom it is a duty to gather into a fold, where 
they may be treated with indiscriminate gentle- 
ness. But it is widely forgotten that this great 
flock includes many ravening wolves, who, if so 
folded and so indulged, will afterwards continue 
to worry the community in a still worse 
degree, because of the comparative impunity 
which has thus been permitted them. This 
crime against society arises largely from 
ignorauce, or heedlessness, on the part of 
legislators and others. During the last decade 
of the Nineteenth Century, it has found 
influential advocates amongst some weak 
Members of Parliament and certain editors, 
from whom more intelligence might have been 
expected. In Europe, in America, and in the 
British Colonies there are wide-spread proofs 
of the disastrous effects of this crime of cruel 
laxity. - 

‘“‘ During the last. years of the nineteenth 
century there has arisen in Great Britain, also, 
a specially cruel class of ‘ humanitarians,’ so 
called, who seek to remove from penal treat- 
ment the mercifully deterrent elements which 
are so essential a condition of real reform, and, 
of course, repression. These unwise persons 
would render prisons as attractive as in some 
of the American States. Many of them, 
especially in the ranks of the local magistracy, 
positively encourage and invite inhuman crimes 
by their own criminally lax sentences upon 
ruffians of the worst nature. And yet, at the 
very same time, such persons, who are so in- 
different to the sufferings inflicted upon others, 
are often needlessly harsh in their sentences 
and punishments for petty offences against 
property, or for poaching, or stealing a little 
food. Yet these people will lift up their hands 
and voices in silly indignation at the idea of 
whipping a ruffian who has violated young 
children, or brutally maimed weak women, and 
will let off such wretches with two or three 
months’ imprisonment, or a paltry fine ! 

a * * * 


“This question of flogging is one respecting 
which there is a peculiar diversity of opinion 
amongst practical men, of similar experience 
and humanity. And especially in regard to it, 
the old proverb may be quoted—‘ Who shall 
decide when doctors disagree?’ Still, this 
difference of view will be found, on examina- 
tion, to be not quite so perplexing as at first 
sight may appear to be the case; for there is 
corporal punishment and corporal punishment. 
And some persons who most decidedly object 
to the brutal form of its administration, where 
the flesh is mangled or the body disfigured, do 
not entertain an invincible repugnance to the 
comparatively mild and only occasional, or ex- 
ceptional, infliction of such whipping, as merely 
produces transient, but stinging, pain on cruel 
offenders who are insensible to reasonable per- 
suasion. 

** Ag to the utility of this description of pun- 
ishment, in certain cases, there is an extensive 
concurrence of view amongst men whose 
acquaintance with the criminal classes is based 
upon long and close observation. Many prison 
officers are able to adduce instances where 
ferocious and otherwise intractable men have 
been subdued by a whipping, or strapping ; or 
even by the knowledge of its being available, as 
a reserve power, to be certainly inflicted if 
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called for. It is reasonably argued by such | to hold out a repellant or deterrent aspect to 
experienced authorities, that they have found | the criminal and the ruffian, unless some 
this castigation, when inflicted as a rare and | decidedly disagreeahle elements are added, or, 
exceptional resort, a peculiarly merciful penalty, | at any rate, held in reserve, for ultimate 
adoption. 
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pressive aggregate of punishment, by prolonged 
imprisonment or special privations. 

46 THE MERCY OF MODERATE CORPORAL PUNISH- 

MENT. 
And, indeed, the chief defence of corporal 
punishment, of a moderate description, consists 
in its’ mercifulness, both direct and indirect, 
especially when inflicted upon the particular 
class of cruel and brutal men who are apt to 
despise other influences, and from whom it 
is necessary that their ordinary victims, weak 
women and tender children, shall be more 
effectually protected. 
* se 


“Public opinion is apt to vibrate from one 
extreme to the opposite, and from one folly to 
another. Hence, as soon as men hegan to 
perceive the brutality of such inflictions as the 
rack, the knout, the thumbscrew, or the pillory, 
they rushed to an opposite mode of dealing 
with offenders, and, under the delusion that all 
corporal punishment was wrong, proceeded to 
substitute prolonged, costly, demoralising, and 
hardening imprisonments, which ultimately 
were, in many cases, more cruel to spirit, mind, 
body, and estate than, at any rate, the more 
moderate modes of short and sharp castigation, 
which had previously been in vogue. Many 
imprisonments have permanently ruined men, 
and thereby cruelly punished their innocent 
families also; when, by the simpler and 
common-sense methods of our forefathers, 
much of this mischief might have been 
immediately nipped in the bud, at the cost of 
a few shillings in money and few hours in 
time.” - 


* 


“These are the sort of outrages, and their 
number is legion, constantly committed by a 
class of wretches who are at once the most 
cruel and most cowardly of the community ; 
creatures compared with whom the ordinary 
thief is a paragon of virtue. 

“ Such despicable miscreants are more 
effectually cowed, and more promptly held in 
check, by smart corporal punishment than by 
any other mode of restraint. 

** % % * 

‘To these inhuman foes of their own kind 
the administration of a moderate, but stinging 
castigation on the bare back, for a reasonable 
number of times, at intervals, according to 
the enormity of the offence, is a much more 
dreaded, and therefore a much more effectual, 
punishment, than mere imprisonment, with the 
encouraging association of other wretches; and 
under comparatively comfortable conditions of 
food, lodging and indulgence, and all at the 
cost of honest taxpayers. 

‘Tt must be remembered, too, that many of 
this particular class have already done despite 
to a vast amount of kindness and patient 
forbearance on the part of too-loving relatives, 


These various opinions, from very different 
sources, but all of authority, have been quoted 
to show that there is a powerful consensus of 
opinion, amongst those best able to judge, that 
the infliction of some amount of pain on the 
bodies of the cruel members of society is, in 
fact, the most effectual way to deter them from 
future cruelty; and also to prevent those who 
may hereafter be inclined to give & loose rein to 
their brutal, savage, cruel propensities from 80 
indulging themselves. Anybody who doubts, 
after reading this, that corporal punishment is 
the punishment most likely to deter the cruel 
from barbarous brutality towards those in their 
power must have a robust faith in his own 
intuitions of cause and effect. Those still of 


aa mothers and wives. They have become deaf | opinion that there is something better to be 
to remonstrance, and hardened to ordinary done than add flogging to the armoury of the 


community against the cruel should state what 
they believe will be better. To leave matters 
as they are is 80 unmerciful to the poor 
trampled wives, and outraged little girls, that 
it cannot be accepted by women who realise the 
case. But there is more to be thought of than 
the deterring influence, of course. We want 
to examine the objections on principle (if any) 
to the punishment of bodily pain being given 
to those who have outraged the bodies of 
others; and we ought to try to realise, as far 
as sympathy can do, the extent and nature of 
the evil worked in our midst by the cruel 
against whom this repressive measure is 
advised. 


persuasives. 

‘“ Professor Henry Rogers remarked many 
years ago, in the L dinburgh Review, in reference 
to such persons :— 

“‘Too many of them have deliberately 
advanced along their career of crime, in one 
perpetual outrage on all the best and holiest 
impulses of humanity; in contempt of that 
passionate domestic love which outlives the 
worth of its object, and the dictates of reason 
itself; in spite of infinite sacrifices and never- 
wearied forgiveness; in spite of the spectacle 
of comprehensive and all unutterable misery, 
- eaused by their perseverance in evil. To 
suppose that such natures as these are to be 
subdued by leniency, is to hope that rocks will 
melt in the sun.’ 

“Tt is for such a class of criminals, those 
characterised by the most hateful of all crimes; 
cruelty, that corporal punishment is here 
advocated :— , 

‘For this class of ruffians, either corporal 
punishment, or the cell, is indispensable. The 
latter, with moderately certain cumulation, for 
repeated offences, would in many instances be 
effectual, and perhaps be even preferable to 
the former. But whilst the almost universal 
alleviations of modern prison life, necessitated 
by unduly prolonged detention, and by 
associated labour, are retained, there will be 
a constant danger that such conditions of 
existence will become » positive attraction to 
lazy and reckless offenders, or will at least fail 


(To be continued.) 
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Tur intellectual capacity of women is an inex- 
plicable waste of reserved power, if its utmost 
education is justly to be deprecated as useless 
or undesirable.—George William Curtts. 


Lert no wise man estrange himself from the 
government of the State; for it is both wicked 
to withdraw from being useful to the needy, 
and cowardly to give way to the worthless. It 
is foolish to choose rather to be governed ill 
than to govern well. — Epictetus. |How 
strongly this now applies to women 1} 


Nay, never falter ; no great deed is done 

By falterers who ask for echoes A 

No good is certain but the steadfast mind 

The undivided will to seek the good. 
—George Lilt. 
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MRS. FRANK LESLIE. 


In the old French quarter of New Orleans, 
where once the Creoles of Cable and Gayarre 
dwelt, but which is now so changed that they 
would scarcely feel at home there, was born of 
Huguenot descent & girl who was given the 
name of Miriam Florence, & title she was not 
for long to bear, and which to-day is almost 
unknown to the world, although the girl 
has become a woman whom all the world. 
as pre-eminent in her profession. 

Miriam Florence Folline was finely educated 
under the tuition of her punctilious and 
scholarly father, literature and classics being 
the studies of her girlhood, while French, 
Italian, and Spanish were as her native tongues. 
In troublous war times, Miriam Florence 
Folline was carried first to Cincinnati, and then 
to New York. When only thirteen she ‘ wrote 


for publication,” as the saying is, and in time 
gravitated, naturally enough, towards contri- 


buting to the periodicals of the already famous 
art publisher, Frank Leslie. In this manner 
was brought about the momentous step that 
was to decide the career of the Mrs. Frank 
Leslie of to-day. One of the editors of Mr. 
Leslie's Lady's Magazine fell ill in straitened 
circumstances. Hearing of this, the impulsive 
young Southern girl volunteered to take her 
place and perform her duties, thus assuring to 
the invalid no loss of income. 

The poor woman never recovered, but her 
last days were cheered by the charitable kind- 
ness of her young friend. After her death Mr. 
Leslie retained the young substitute, and thus 
began the romance that culminated in a wedding 
in St. Thomas’s Church, Fifth Avenue. Mr. 
Leslie was: fully thirty years his wife’s senior, 
but never was there & happier marriage. 
Socially, Mrs. Leslie reigned a queen at New 
York and Saratoga, while she was her husband's 
most valued adviser and coadjutor in literary 
and artistic matters. Among reminiscences of 
that time are retained memories of the beautiful 
villa on Saratoga Lake, where the Emperor of 
Brazil, and the Empress, were entertained with 
regal magnificence by the Leslies. This villa 
rose in three weeks’ time, like a dwelling in the 
“Arabian Nights,” at the command of the 
great publisher, who promised that it should be 
ready for his bride on her wedding day, and 
who kept his word. 

Characteristic, too, of the grand manner of 
the Leslies was the memorable transcontinental 
tour of 1877, taken in & special Pullman train, 
with a corps of artists and writers to portray 
the then fresh scenes of the far West for the 
Illustrated Newspaper. Another product of 
this trip was Mrs. Leslie's well-known book, 
“« From Gotham to the Golden Gate,” 
ing example of the work of her versatile pen. 
While Mr. Leslie’s business enterprises gained 
much from the lavish way in which he carried 
out his ideas, the financial panic of 1877 caused 
his aflaira to reach a crisis it was impossible to 
bridge over, and he was forced to make an 
assignment. Up to this time he had been in 
possession of the best health, but a rapidly 
developing tumour brought death suddenly, 
and on January 10th, 1880, he passed away. 
In the farewell to his wife, he left her his work 
to accomplish ; he desired her to assume her 
position at his deserted desk, and work until 
the great Frank Leslie establishment should be 
freed from all debt. 

It was an appalling burden for the shoulders 
of a delicate woman, but she never faltered. 
Over many legal obstacles she triumphed, and 
the story of the supreme effort by which she 
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paid off in a lump theZsum "of; 50,000 .dols. cash, 
the last of the creditors’ claims, and assumed 
full control of the business, is worthy of a nove} 
of Balzac. She became “‘ Frank Leslie ’’ herself 
in name as well as in deed, having her name 
changed hy the courts. She took personal 
charge of the great publishing house, developed 
journalistic acumen and ability hitherto un- 
suspected, and the monumental ‘beat’ she 
achieved over contemporaries at the time of 

President Garfield’s assassination was alone 

worth thousands in money and millions in repu- 

tation to the Frank Leslie house. 

Mrs. Leslie is a beautiful woman, with eyes 
as large and sympathetic a gray as were 
Adelaide Neilson’s, a fine figure enhanced by a 
dignified carriage, the bright, clear complexion 
that comes of exercise and health, and luxuriant 
hair of warm reddish-brown. Her voice is 
delightful. Her office hours are from 9 to 4-30; 
during them she dresses plainly and is purely 
the business woman. At the opera, however, 
or in her artistic parlours at Sherry’s, her 
toilettes are confections that are the envy of 
womankind. She delights in the fine diamonds 
which she has earned for herself, and wears 
them gracefully at times and places ordained 
by the Draconian laws of fashion. 

The faculty which Mrs. Leslie possesses of 
reconciling a literary and business career, with 

‘the luxurious and esthetic tastes of the woman 

of fashion, is extraordinary, and she may be 
_ said to have founded a new school of art in this 
line. When in New York, she lives in beautiful 
apartments at Sherry’s; when in Europe, she 
is everywhere welcomed by the leading social 
sets, and some of her cleverest letters from 
abroad have been written during days of 
arduous sight-seeing and nights of long recep- 
tions. She is a rare example of voluntary 
consecration to work. She has money enough 
to be lazy, but her enjoyment of life doesn’t 
come that way. 

Every woman is interested in knowing how 
she has done it all. By a bold and decisive 
mind, the audacity of genius, tireless energy, 
and the perfection of physique. The child, 
Miriam Florence Folline, was a fragile creature, 
a delicate Huguenot exotic. The woman, 
Frank Leslie, is the perfection of physical 
development. She swings dumb bells ‘like a 
professional athlete, she is devoted to bathing, 
and rides as well as the late Empress of Austria. 
By the exercise of all her faculties, physical 
and mental, she has kept her entire nature in 
perfect equilibrium. She has never lost an 
intellectual opportunity, has read much, seen 
more, and welded into her originality her studies, 
reflections, and experiences. ‘Whatever she has 
done, too, has been done in a womanly way. 

One of the institutions of New York is Mrs. 
Leslie’s salon. At her apartments you meet all 
sort of people worth knowing, and few that are 
not in some manner distinguished. As a hostess 
she abounds in tact and bonhomie, and she has 
a large fund of good stories without going out- 
side her own experiences. Her recent return 
to the editorship of Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly Magazine was a move that was pro- 
phetically hailed as a veritable coup d'état. 
She had leased her magazine to a syndicate, 
but the failure of the Arkell concern met Mrs. 
Leslie on the eve of her departure to Europe, 
and again she faced a financial crisis bravely. 
Withdrawing her magazine from the lessees, 
she took the helm again in her hands, and is 
once more daily at her desk, working effectively 
to “‘boom” the publication in which her 
interests (and those of many whom she helps) 
are 80 deeply involved. 


IEARLY OPPOSITION TO 


‘‘PLATFORM WOMEN.” 


Women were drawn into public life, and 
especially into platform work, earlier in America 
than in England, owing to the anti-slavery 
crusade. But the early opposition there was 
not less—indeed, it was greater—than the later 
pioneers here had to encounter. Some of the 
American ones have been asked to give their 
experiences by the Boston Woman's Journal, 
and with an unanimous voice they declare that 
women themselves and the clergy were the 
strongest opponents, cand the most loud to 
censurers of the early advance of women into 
public influence. 

A portion of the contribution of Mrs. Caroline 
Severance, one of the early Suffragists, telling 
how her first public speech was received by 
other women, will be read with interest :— 

‘“‘ The request which came to me from your 
office, some months ago, for incidents within 
my own experience illustrating the change for 
the better in the public reception and estimate 
of the new woman and her activities, brought 
to mind at once an embarrassment of such 
proofs. . 

‘* Among them is the first woman’s conven- 
tion which I ever attended, at Akron, O., in the 
early fifties, at which convention ‘Sojourner 
Truth’ made her memorable début, in a reply 
toa callow divinity student, as it proved, who’ 
had been giving Mrs. Gage, who presided, and 
her coadjutors of the platform, much annoy- 
ance by persistent interruptions, which were as 
mal-a-propos as they were ungentlemanly. 
The sight of the gaunt, unpromising, long- 
bodied and long-armed coloured woman, 
crouching on the platform steps, as she de- 
liberately uncoiled herself, inch by inch, and 
thrust her arm towards the disturber with the 
impressive question : ‘ Was not your Saviour's 
mother a woman, young man’?'’—this was a 
sight not easily forgotten by those who saw it. 
Needless to say that the young man was effec- 
tually silenced. But this incident has been 
often and fully reported, no doubt, by some of 
the many witnesses. 

‘* So, also, it may be of another which comes 
quickly to mind; the tweaking of Mr. Garrison’s 
nose, later, in Cleveland, as he left the hall, 
under no provocation whatever, beyond the fact 
that he did not accept the common interpreta- 
tion, in a brave and powerful speech, just 
finished, of the Bible texts so much quoted 
against any public work by women. This 
assault was made by a full-fledged member of 
the ‘sacred profession.’ 

‘* Still another illustration came to mind— 
the dire confusion created by the entrance of 
Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell, as an accredited 
delegate to an important Conference at New 
York, of the World’s Temperance Society. The 
boisterousness displayed, the transparent sub- 
terfuges resorted to by the clergymen on the 
platform and off it, ‘were only paralleled by a 
political convention, and resulted in the dis- 
missal of this gentle, well-accredited lady 
delegate from the hall. But this illustration 
of changed conditions the Rev. A. B. B. can 
report—no doubt has reported. 

‘“‘T am thus left to set forth, briefly, one other 
event, which shows quite strikingly the attitude 
of the public at that early time to the entrance 
of woman upon the platform as lecturer. This 
event occurred somewhat later than the now 
famous, or infamous, announcement by the 
pastor to his congregation, of our heroic Lucy 
Stone as ‘the hen that would crow like a cock 


in the Court House next day.’ It took place in a ‘ 
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northern Ohio city of about 12,000 inhabitants. 
This embryo city had its ambitious society 
leaders, who imitated in their smaller way 
those of the larger Eastern cities. 

‘* Over against this, in aninformal way, stood a 
small group of well educated, thoughtful women, 
all of good position in the town, who felt their 
time too valuable to be wasted on mere society 
formalities and frivolities, but gave it, instead, 
to their home duties, and found their recrea- 
tion in quiet social life, in books, or with the 
pen. A committee from this group had been 
appointed to write a courteous request to the 
popular, newly-founded ‘Mercantile Library 
Association,’ that its Board would invite Mrs. 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith to give them a paper 
in the course of her projected lecture tour 
through the country.” 

Mrs. Severance then tells how the com- 
mittee declined to invite the stranger lady to 
the town, but asked their own fellow-citizen 
to read a paper herself. At first she shrank 
affrighted from the novel idea, but both some 
women friends and her own husband urged her 
compliance ‘as a duty,” and at length she con- 
sented. 

“‘She set herself vigorously at work upon 
her paper, choosing for its title the ambitious 
one, ‘Humanity: A Definition and a Plea;’ 
making her definition cover woman as a human 
being, and therefore eligible to all the privileges 
and rights of ¢such, closing with an earnest 
appeal for the courage and justice to recognise 
these facts. 

‘But, alas, what a buzz was started at once 
in the society hive! ‘The lecture must not be 
allowed!’ It and its author ‘ must be frowned 
down’ by the withering scorn of this high 
tribunal! What rumours were bandied about! 
The young woman was a reputable person, 
none could deny; and was until now valued 
and sought as an acquaintance, save that some 
bigots had turned the cold shoulder upon her 
because she was Unitarian in belief and fellow- 
ship, and that was a sect then almost unknown, 
and unpopular at the West. But now, she was 
‘no better than she should be’; ‘the bold 
creature, to think of mounting the public plat- 
form—for all the world likea man!’ ‘A crazy 
creature, crazed by conceit, to take such a 
request in earnest’; and the young men of the 
association ‘to he let severely alone, if they 
meant to be taken seriously’; etc. ‘The paper 
would not be her own,’ it was again confidently 
asserted, ‘but written by the Boston friends 
who were at her home.’ 

“This talk ran high, gaining in volume and 
bitterness by its instigators, until there seemed 
promise of a very meagre audience. A woman 
prominent in society even undertook to bring 
about this result by making a personal canvass 
of society and other circles, requesting pledges 
from all whom she could reach to stay religiously 
away from the hall. Despite all this effort, 
when the lecturer was led upon the platform by 
the popular president of the association she 
saw, to her dismay, that every seat in the large 
audience-room and in its galleries was filled. 

“But the affrighted young woman, who had 
actually feared that she could never get through 
the ordeal alive, soon warmed to her work, 
went through her hour and a-half valiantly, 
and held the close attention of her large 
audience to the last word; one of the smaller 
triumphs of the occasion being, as she learned 
later, the presence of her opponent—the zealous 
crusader—in the audience—but triply veiled ! ! 

‘* So different was the attitude of the public 
in the fifties to its present one towards women. 

“© CaROLINE M. SEVERANCE.” 
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APPEAL OF ONE-HALF 
THE HUMAN RACE. 


A Reply to Mill’s “ Article on Government.” 
By Wrtiiam THompson. 
(Published 1825.) 


CHAPTER III. 


“ The general argument of James Mill's ‘Article,’ 
for men’s political rights, is founded on the 
universal love of power, of all human beings, 
over all their fellow-creatures, for selfish 

This is stated to be the grand 


purposes. 
governing law of human nature.” 


III.—oF THE SITUATION OF THE LAST GREAT 
DIVISION OF WOMEN, WIVES. 


THE broad undeniable fact, that happiness, 
that is to say, pleaswres constituting the 
items of happiness, are not by him permitted 
to be enjoyed by women to an equal extent 
with himself, liable to the same restraints, 
legal, moral, and domestic, as, and no more 
than, those imposed on himself, must for ever 
silence the hypocritical pretext that man must 
necessarily make use of power, in marriage, to 
render woman‘as happy as himself, or as happy 
as she would, possessing the same power, 


endeavour to make herself. 


No person of candour will raise the objection 
to these statements that a great deal of happi- 
ness is, in point of fact, enjoyed by some 
individuals in marriage, notwithstanding the 
despotic power possessed by the stronger party- 


There is no system of slavery, ever so brutal, 


that is not capable of being modified in practice 
by accidental circumstances and individual 
temperament. The charms of real reciprocal 
spontaneous esteem, the charms of confi- 
baleful 
institutions can utterly banish them from 
The wisest of those despots, 
in whom kindly dispositions have been, from 
whatever fortuitous combination of circum- 
stances, developed, will be those who cultivate 
the most this source of happiness, in preference 


dence, are so great, that no 


human life. 


to the vulgar pleasure of arbitrary command. 
Needs there more proof of this than an 


appeal to every reader who has observed the 
domestic economy of his married acquaint- 
ances? Is not the happiness of the partis 
always in direct proportion to the degree in 


which persuasion, sympathy, equality of rights 
and enjoyments, are permitted to supersede 


the use of the repelling power of arbitrary 


conmand ? 


The wife, under existing arrangements, de- 
prived from infancy of freedom and knowledge, 
and thence of the opportunities of acquiring the 
habits of judgment and self control, brought up 
in habits of submission to unnatural restraints 
and of blind obedience to arbitrary commands, 
yoked by an execrable forced vow of super- 
stition to be the voluntary slave of her 
husband’s lusts and caprice; this helpless 
creature of the vicious system necessarily 
regards in the husband any relaxation of the 
rights of supremacy as tokens of peculiar good- 
ness on the part of her master,” and perhaps 
enjoys, as far as her limited mental improve- 
fi a 


* This is one of many passages closely copied by John 
Stuart Mill in his “ Subjection of Women.” Mill puts it 
thus:- “If appeal be made to the intense attachments 
which exist between wives and their husbands, exactly as 
much may be said of slavery... - It is part of the 
irony of life that the strongest feelings of devoted gratitude 
are called forth in human beings towards those who, 
having the power entirely to crush their earthly existence, 
voluntarily refrain from using that power.” 
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ment will permit her to enjoy, something 
approaching to the pleasures of the intercourse 
of equals. 

From the nature of the motives, pecuniary, 
ambitious, temporary animal appetency of old 
dotards and young fools, that lead to those 
indissoluble, and for that reason alone mostly 
wretched, yokings together called marriages, 
in the contracting of which mutual esteem and 
affection (which should—in order to promote 
happiness—be the only motives) are looked 
upon as romantic or ridiculous ; it were pre- 
posterous to expect that husbands, having 
uncontrolled power, will not use it ordinarily 
for their own immediate and exclusive apparent 
advantage. Women submit to be ordered in 
everything, partly from compulsion, partly 
from pernicious notions of duty, from the same 
motives that slaves, under all other systems 
in all parts of the world, submit to 
their masters. But as the system of 
slavery in all its modifications is radically un- 
just, producing an almost equal crop of vice and 
misery in the master and the slave, it is 
impossible that passive acquiescence can ever 
be produced in the minds of slaves, except at 
the expense of rooting out of them all true 
notions of morals and all traces of intelligence. 
If reduced to obey blindly, like sheep to the 
voice of the shepherd (the dog being kept only 
in terror, and seldom, if ever, biting them), 
their intellect, their sympathies must be 
reduced tc the level of the sheep, and their 
happiness to their level, that of eating when 
and where their masters appoint, and being 
banquetted upon whenever the caprice of the 
master judges them worthy of enjoyment. 
Such is one of the many curses of slavery, that 
it can never produce the submission, not to say 
the contentment, but at the expense of the 
utter degradation, of the slave. So is it with 
the ordinary run of obedient wives. But such 
models of sheepish, unrepining, unsuspecting, 
obedience are happily but very rare. “ One 
law of enjoyment, one law of freedom for the 
weaker, another for the strong; despotic power 
exercised by the one, blind obedience exacted 
from the other”; such absurdities compel the 
most stupid to occasional thought; their appli- 
cation in practice, to occasional counter-action. 
The consequence is, in defect of strength or 


legal protection, the usual expedients of the | p 


slave, cunning and falsehood, are resorted to by 
wives, and conjoined with ignorance, envies, 
jealousies, and petty malignity, they produce 
such vexations to the master, as well as to 
others, as in some measure to retaliate on his 
head the iniquity, the folly, of his despotism. 
Where the horror of the system of despotism 
of the stronger party in marriage is most tre- 
mendous is, in the not infrequent case, where a 
woman, superior in talents, in virtue, or in 
both, is bound down in hated obedience to a 
fool or a vicious wretch, who exercises his power 
with the more brutality, from the suspicion of 
his inferiority, and from the dread of being looked 
down upon by the male brutes, his brethren, 


| around him, as compromising by his conduct 


their claims to supremacy. Those superior 
women only who have endured the real, not 
the fabled, hell of such a situation, can 
adequately paint its horrors; those whose 
miseries death has not shrouded in their graves! 
If the supremacy sought after were that of 
benevolence and wirdom in a free course of 
equal competition for mutual influence between 
men and women living together in marriage, of 
equal liberty of development to both, of com- 
mand to neither, such a supremacy would not 


' be envied to men; wherever they were superior 
‘ ‘ 


ness, which perfect 
between two individuals bound to each other by 


the side of the weaker, 
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in merit to women living with them in marriage, 
such supremacy would naturally attend them, 
without envy, without fear. Not such is the 
supremacy they aim at: it is that of force 
and terror—vile substitute for benevolent per- 
suasion ! 

The deductions then to be made from the 


natural abuse of despotic power, by the few 
cases, where peculiarly favourable circumstances 


over-rule its malignant tendencies, and where 
an approach to an apparent equality of rights 
and duties leads to an approach to that happi- 
equality of intercourse 


sympathy and friendship might produce, are 
perfectly insignificant. The general rule of 


married life, being now distraction and dissipa- 
tion on the part of the stronger 


party, and 
unenjoying endurance on 
those few women who 
are allowed by their masters to enjoy, during 
permission, a semblance of equality, which all 
ought to enjoy without ‘permission, not in 
semblance but in reality, are looked up to as 
highly favoured beings, whose hearts ought to 
overflow with gratitude to their masters (for 
knowing their own interest and making them- 
selves happy); just as the slaves in the 
West Indies or the southern provinces 
of the United States, who have never 
during their lives been tortured with the 
whip, are looked upon by their ignorant and 
degraded fellow-slaves, and by the wicked 
masters, as extremely fortunate beings, to be 
envied by all of their class who are the daily 
and hourly victims of a hideous system of 
bodily and mental torture and terror. The 
untormented slave and the permitted wife may 
be comparatively fortunate : happy they cannot 
be, till the power of the whip and all other 
despotic and unequal restraints are taken out 
of the hands of the masters of each. 
(To be continued.) 


TS 


Miss Heten Goutn, it is re rted, has been 
asked to act as arbitrator in the strike of the 
New York tailors who supply women with 
tailor-made gowns. 


uncomplaining but 


attends to the correspon 
proofs. She has brought 
editions of his works, one in a sumptuous 
form, the other a cheap edition. Their text is 
identical, but the edition de luxe has a number 
of portraits of the author, some of which 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


“Exuiza Catvert Hau,” whose stories of 
Kentucky life have won deserved praise, is the 
en name of Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain, of 
owling Green, Ky. Her full name is Eliza 
Caroline Calvert Obenchain, but she has always 
been called ‘‘ Lida.” She was named for her 
andmother, who was & Hall of North Caro- 
ina, When she began to write, she made up & 
pen name by using one of her given names, her 
surname, and her grandmother's surname. 
Her first poems appeared over this name in the 
old Scribner's, when Dr. J. G. Holland edited 
it. Her reputation as a writer is growing 
steadily. er story, “Sally Ann’s Experi- 
ence,” copied in the OMAN’S SIGNAL, attracted 
great attention from oat readers. 
* 


Antr-Ticut - Lacinc Law. — Assemblyman 
Dagget, Milwaukee (Wisconsin), has intro uced 
the following Bill into the State Legislature :— 
“Resolved that a committee be appointed, 
consisting of three members, to draft a Bill to 
protect the health of the misses, old maids, and 
married women of the State of Wisconsin by 


' making a law to prohibit tight-lacing.” 
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Last week Mrs. Rose should have been Mrs. 
Rose Carter, 10s. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Close experience of the enfranchisement 
of women in our Australasian colonies 
does not cause disapproval of it. In South 
Australia, where women have the vote for 
members of the Lower House (Legislative 
Assembly) it is now proposed by the 
Government to extend their franchise in 
respect of the Upper House or Legislative 
Council. A Bill recently before the Adelaide 
Parliament stated that ‘‘when a man and 
his wife live in the same dwelling of which 
either is the householder, then, for the 


purposes of this Act, both shall be deemed ! 
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to be householders in respect of such 
dwelling.” In Victoria the Melbourne 
University Senate has appealed to the 
Legislature for an amendment of its Act of 
Parliament, so that women graduates may 
becomes members of the Senate. 


v * * 


It is interesting to note that under the 
new Marriage Act, which comes _ into 
operation on April 1st, it will be quite 
legal for women to celebrate marriages, 
and no doubt the Salvation Army, the only 
religious body (except the Society of 
Friends) in which there is no recognition 
of ‘‘male and female, but all are one in 
Christ Jesus,” will avail themselves of the 
provision. The deacons or other managers 
of any recognised place of worship may 
‘‘authorise any person” to marry in the 
building, and to keep and be responsible 
for transmitting to the State Registrar the 
necessary records. The fees are to be 
fixed by the chapel authorities; 4s. or 
6s. 6d. is to be handed over to the Registrar, 
but over and above that the “‘ authorised 

rson’s’’ services will, of course, have to 

‘‘recognised’’ by the happy pair. 
Women celebrants of marriages in the 
Free Churches would no doubt soon evolve 
& more satisfactory formula for the bride 
and bridegroom’s promise than the present 


, one, which is so curiously often used even by 


Nonconformist Ministers who never think 
of seers any other portion of the 
Church of England services. 


ae 


Sir John Bowring (a once well- 
known M.P.) used to say of the bride™ 
groom’s vow at the altar that it was 
altogether wrong. ‘‘‘ With this ring I 
thee wed’—that’s paganism; ‘with my 
body I thee worship’—that’s idolatry ; 
and ‘ with all my worldly goods I thaeendow’ 
—that’s a lie!”” A curious commentary 
on the “endowment” is the fact that 
a wife may not call her own even any sums 
that she may save by her own skill or per- 
sonal work out of the ‘‘ housekeeping 
money.” We housewives know well how 
much we can save by constant and personal 
care, by stitches taken in time, by ‘‘ dodg- 
ing ’’ and turning about both clothes and 
furnishing items, by looking after and 
utilising all food to the utmost; but if we 
think that any few shillings we thus save 
are our very own, and that we have been 
genuinely ‘‘endowed’’ with our house- 
keeping money to make the best we can 
of it, and to profit if by our own industry 
and ingenuity we can lay by a little of it— 
we are entirely mistaken. So far from 
being ‘‘endowed’’ with her husband’s 
whole worldly goods, as she is so falsely 
told, a wife is entitled to nothing out of 
them beyond a pauper’s maintenance, ex- 
cept by his continued favour. This ques- 
tion has been repeatedly asked of the 
SIGNAL, so wrong and unfair does it seem 
to a domestic worker that she may not 
even call her own the few shillings she 
may economise from the housekeeping. 
But these cases are expressly provided 
against in the Married Woman's Property 
Act. 

* * * 

Under the pleasing title of ‘“‘ Fraudulent 
Investments With Money of Husband,”’ 
that Act provides that any savings-bank 
deposit, or investment of any description, 
or deposit in a building society, or provi- 
dent club, or friendly or benefit society, 
‘“‘that shall have been made by a married 
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woman by means of the moneys of her 
husband” without his consent, ‘shall be 
recoverable by the husband, and the 
amount and all dividends or benefits 
thereof shall be transferred and paid to 
the husband.” This section has been 
acted on in numerous cases; as in like 
manner have married women been prose- 
cuted and sent to prison for taking with 
them their own clothing (or what they 
fondly but illegally call their own—the 
clothes on your back at this moment, my 
dear, hard-working, domestic-kee ing 
sister, are not yours) when they left their 
husbands. The latest case, heard last 
week, under the section above quoted, had 
a novel conclusion ; the Judge must have 
been brought to believe the statement of 
the wife that some of the money in ques- 
tion was given to her by her children, as 
else he would not have been legally able 
to prevent the greedy husband laying his 
clutches on it all. Here is the case :— 


The Manchester Guardian reports a case 
heard Jast week at the Hanley County Court. 
The plaintiff (defendant’s husband) alleged that 
between December, 1894, and December 81st, 
1898, his wife had accumulated a sum of 
money, moneys which the plaintiff had handed 
to her, or which had come into her possession, 
for housekeeping purposes. She had deposited 
this money in a bank or elsewhere, but she 
refused to inform the plaintiff in what bank or 
where she had deposited the money, or what 
amount she had accumulated. He claimed 
that the money was his property, and applied 
that an inquiry should be made respecting 
where the money was deposited; that a 
declaration should be made that the money 
was his property; that an order should be 
made that such money be paid to the plaintiff ; 
and that the defendant be ordered to pay the 
costs of and incidental to the application. The 
defendant was called, and, in reply to Judge 
Jordan, stated that she had saved the money 
partly out of what her husband allowed her 
for housekeeping, and partly from what she 
received from her children. She was living 
with her husband. The plaintiff said he 
wanted the money because he was entitled 
to it, but admitted that there was no specific 
purpose to which he wished to put the money. 
The judge said that the defendant was evi- 
dently a respectable woman, who was a credit 
to herselfand her sex. Her husband ought to 
praise her thrift and good conduct. He would 
make an order for the money to be equally 
divided. 

ae * 

Of course, we are all well aware that in 
practice, and especially in the richer classes 
of society, many men do give their wives 
generous supplies of funds to use at their 
own discretion. Many women are supplied 
with pin-money on a generous scale, and 
no account of what they do with it is 
asked. Even in the poorest classes— 
perhaps more amongst them than in the 
middle-class—the husband will often give 
over to his wife for the family all, or 
nearly all, that he earns, reserving only a 
small sum for his own pocket-money. But 
in such cases, the happily married couple 
are a law to themselves, and need no inter- 
ference from any laws. The people for whom 
all laws are made are those who will not 
do as they ought without being compelled ; 
and the upright, generous husband will not 
feel injured by any plea that we make for 
a recognition of the wife’s positive right to 
claim some money of her own in return for 


‘her life’s devotion to her home-keeping 
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duties, in cases where such recognition is not 
willingly and freely rendered, but is refused 
by mean or tyrannical men. 

% * aS 


This leads to one of the things I want 
to say about the Census; I have said it 
often before in print, but not, I think, in 
the Sianau. It is—that it is not proper 


for the census to call the women who do 
the home-making work of the world ‘‘ the 


unoccupied class.” It isin that mislead- 
ing an 
women who do not work for definite wages, 


are officially summed up. It is only a few 
weeks ago that a lady writing in a lady’s 

per accepted this census absurdity for 
truth, and indulged. in several lines of 
reproach to women that there are so many 
of them in the “ unoccupied,’’ which she 


took to mean the lazy, dependent class. 


To speak of a mother who does her duty 


in any class of society as an ‘‘ unoccupied” 


rson is so grotesquely out of accordance 
with facts that it would provoke a smile if 
it were not usually taken seriously, and if 
it were not one of the mistakes that are 
used to prejudice and diminish the con- 
sequence of women in regard to the work 
of the world. But if it is absurd to speak 
so of even well-to-do men’s wives, how 
outrageously false it is in the case of the 
working class wives and mothers. There 
the woman’s work is never done; her 
leisure and recreation from toil are almost 
non-existent; and yet a woman working 
in this manner is censused as one of the 


‘« unoccupied class !!’’ 


Another point to which I wish to call 


attention in the Census is referred to in a 
letter in the ‘‘Open Column’”’ this week. 
It is the greater longevity of women as 
compared with men. Partly, of course, it 
is due to the more dangerous trades being 
followed chiefly by men. Miners, sailors, 
railway servants and some others follow 
trades of a dangerousness that not even 
the great peril of childbirth equals (though 
that is a far greater risk to life than is 
generally realised). But it cannot be 
doubted also that the greater drunkenness 
and other mischievous habits indulged in 
by men have a share in the increased male 
mortality ; and would men be more sober, 
stop poisoning themselves with tobacco, 
and generally content themselves with a 
much diminished crop of ‘wild oats,” 
that excess of females of all ages would 
sink to a comparatively small sum total. 
As our correspondent points out, the 
excess is very largely found to be in the 
older periods of life, from women living 
much longer than men, so that there is a 
far greater number of widows than of 
widowers, as well as of single women in 
excess of single men, at the more advanced 
ages. 

The last point that is worth calling 
attention to is that the female sex is not 
only longer lived, but alsois born in less 
proportion deficient in some way or other. 
There are more male idiots born than 
female ones; more males are blind from 
childhood ; more males are deaf and dumb 
than females in early infancy (Census, 
table 15). However, the greater average 
weight of male infants at birth is respon- 
sible for some of these things. But at any 
rate, as far as it goes, it is worth under- 
standing that girls are as well equipped 
(nay, better) for useful work in the world 
as boys. 
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insulting way that all wives, all 


| Kitchener, 


A gentleman signing himself ‘A 
Crusader,” declares that the SianaL has 
been silent on the peace question! It would 
not be easy to make @ more inaccurate 
statement—this is one of the matters the 
importance of which is most deeply felt, 
and it has been constantly urged on our 
readers’ attention is various ways. The 
great world’s evils all hang together in a 
mass, and no thoughtful reformer can fail 
to perceive this truth. We may differ as 
to the one that can most ho fully be first 
attacked, or as to the one that it is most 
urgently necessary to undermine as the 
key to the position held by the others. To 
some of us, the subjection and subordina- 
tion of the mother-sex, the most. moral, 


most peaceful, least drunken, least criminal 


half of mankind (vide the judicial statistics 
in proof) 


direction. But though we do not believe 
that war will be sincerely hated, and sup- 
preety even as much as it might at once 


, until women are enfranchised and their 
position and authority are made equal with 


those of men, we yet never fail to point out 


the secondary evils that spring from the 


primary one of the subordination of one- 
half the race to the other. 
war has therefore been treated here from 
every possible point of view: the humani- 


tarian, in an appeal to womanly pity; the 
oorest 
class of women are forced into the hardest 
and least-suitable forms of labour, as well 
as how the taxes are made to press on 
all women’s means of subsistence because 
of war; and the sociological, in the 
mischief bred by the elevation of brute 
force, and in the dependence on war 
arrangements of prostitution in its most 


economic, by showing how the 


aggravated form, and even of drunken- 
ness (owing to the inability of any Ministry 
to really check excessive drinking, because 
the revenue therefrom is needed for 
preparing men and material for slaughter). 
Within the last four weeks the Sicnat has 
contained Mrs. Stanton Blatch’s appeal 
to her country-women to oppose American 
Imperialism, as its inevitable consequence 
is, as she showed, to degrade women ; and 
Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace’s computation 
of the enormous number of men with- 
drawn from useful labour in Europe, in 
order directly or indirectly to feed the 
Moloch of war, with the result that the 
cost of their living and the work they ought 
to do for human comfort and wellbeing are 
thrown on the rest of the community 
and largely on women. When the Tsar's 
rescript appeared, the SiaNaL immediately 
urged its endorsement by organised 
women’s societies, and the suggested 
action was at once taken by many 
“« branches,” both of the W.L.A. and the 
B.W.T.A. It is preposterous to say that 
the SicNat editor and readers are ‘silent ”’ 
on the subject. 

* 7S at 


But this summary is given, not to defend 
the paper from an_ unjustifiable charge, 
made by someone who evidently does not 
read it, but rather to recapitulate the strong 
reasons why women must oppose war, 
and to add that the false glamour that 
surrounds it should not blind us to the 
essential and hateful barbarity of it. No 
benefactor of his race ever received the 


public greeting that was accorded to Lord 
and the substantial reward (a, 
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is the root of all evil; and the 
first step towards the redemption of society 
from other evils is to be made in that 


The subject of 
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erage and a vote of £30,000) that he is 

ving from the nation’s representatives 
would not be awarded for any other 
services than those of war. et how 
little truly noble are the deeds that 
were done! The mowing down, like 
swathes of corn under a reaping machine, 
at half a mile distance, of thousands of 
men, brave, if ignorant and misguided, and 
armed with weapons so obsolete as to be 
practically weaponless and defenceless in 
the face of our men; the slaughter of 
the wounded, and the leaving those 
wounded who were not ‘finished 
off” in cold blood to die of thirst 
and the agony of their wounds; and 
the breaking down of a dead leader's tomb, 
the desecration and distribution of his 
remains—his head and part of his bones 
carried away, and the rest of his remains 
flung in the Nile, just because his memory 
was venerated by his own race—what a 
humiliating, disgusting record! Inevitable, 
perhaps—desirable from the point of view 
of our pecuniary and political interests, 
doubtless—was the expe but is all 
this matter for the loud national congratu- 
lation and self-praise, and the exaggerated 
eulogy and reward of the actors that we 
have seen? Still, that is where we are 
standing in Christian civilisation. 


This is not a matter of party politics— 
though our party system makes it 
impossible to discuss public questions 
without that point of view being taken by 
most people. But this is not a question of 
the policy of one or the other Government; 
the point is that this is war—inhuman, 
debasing, odious—the letting _ loose, 
encouraging and rewarding of the lower 
passions. ‘‘ War is hell,” said General 
eee and it can never be anything 
else. 


It may be as well to place here the 
House of Commons questions and the 
answers, that practically admitted the 
facts, barbarous as they are :— 

Mr. Scott inquired whether, in view of the 
misapprehensions which appeared to have 
arisen with regard to the orders given by the 
Sirdar in relation to the treatment of wounded 
dervishes, the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs would state what were the terms of the 
instructions issued. He also inquired whether 
Mr. Brodrick was aware that statements had 
been made by more than one eye-witness that 
the camp followers of the Sirdar’s army on the 
day of the battle came out and killed and 
plundered the wounded Dervishes, wounding 
also some of our own troops by their reckless 
firing. Mr. Scott further desired information 
as to the statements recently made by General 
Gatacre in a published article implying that the 
Jaalin friendlies had so far passed beyond the 
control of their officers as to murder wounded 
Baggaras, and whether the right hon. gentleman's 
attention had been called to the statement of 
Lieut. Winston Churchill that a week after the 
battle there were still a few wounded left on the 
battlefield. 

Mr. Brodrick replied that there was no reason 
to suppose that any instructions were issued by 
the Sirdar at the Battle of Omdurman differing 
from those which governed the practice of the 
British and Egyptian forces in previous engage- 
ments. With regard to the alleged conduct of 
the camp followers, Lord Cromer had been 
requested to obtain and forward a report, but 
it had not yet been received. Every care would; 
no doubt, be taken by the Sirdar and the officers 
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of the Egyptian Army to keep all native allies 
Her 
Majesty's Government are confident that all 
possible assistance was given to the wounded 
Dervishes out of the resources at the Sirdar’s 


under proper control. Lastly, that 


command. 


A question by Mr. MacNeill as to whether 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs would 
guarantee that Lord Cromer’s report should be 
laid on the table of the House before the Bill 
giving Lord Kitchener £80,000 was introduced, 


remained unanswered. 


Mr. Scott asked the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs whether his attention had been 
called to the statement made in the public Press 
to the effect that not the whole of the Mahdi’s 
body was thrown into the Nile, but that it was 
dismembered, and that the skull and some of 
the bones were in the possession of officers who 
took part in the campaign; whether he could 
staée, or would take steps to ascertain, whether 
this statement was correct; and, if it were 
correct, by whose authority the mutilation took 
place; and whether he would cause the remains, 
so far as practicable, to be collected together 


and decently buried. 


Mr. Brodrick: Her Majesty's Government 
have no information of the character named in 
the question. Lord Cromer has been asked to 


furnish a report. 


Mr. Bartley: May I ask if it is the fact that 
no one will even be reprimanded for this horrible 


and ghastly outrage ? 


Mr. McNeill asked whether it was true that 
Lord Cromer had expressed his approval of the 
demolition of the Mahdi’s tomb by Lord 
Kitchener ; and whether an early opportunity 
would be given to the House of expressing its 


opinion on the subject. 


Mr. Brodrick: Lord Cromer has expressed 


his opinion, after hearing the facts, that under 
the exceptional circumstances of the case the 
Sirdar’s action was justifiable. 


In some we are still Orientals in our 
treatment of women, owing to our religious 
creed having come from the East. What says 
St. Paul—* your women keep silence in the 
churches ; for it is not permitted unto them to 
speak ; but let them be in subjection, as also 
saith the law. And if they would learn any- 
thing let them ask their own husbands at home ; 
for it is shameful for a woman to speak in the 
church.” (1 Corinthians xiv. 34-36.) This is 
entirely in keeping with the Old Testament 
view of the woman; the motive which inspires 
the Jew every day to thank God that he was 
not born a woman. Nature has placed women 
in the unfortunate position of being the sex of 
whom more are brought to maturity than of the 
males and A st es reasons tend still further to 
decrease the proportion of men. Thus she 
has become a drug in the market. But the 
world should understand that to permit 
the degradation of women is to deteriorate 
the whole race, of whom they are the earliest 
guardians and tutors. On the other hand, the 
protection of the female; the making the way 
smooth for her in life, equally means the eleva- 
tion of humanity, and an increase of that joy 
which every healthy, happy woman radiates 
from her personalty like a glad sun. Even for 
this selfish reason, men should war against that 
treatment of the over-numerous sex which has 
forced many of them in the battle of life to 
stoop to the arms of cunning and deceit, and to 
endeavour to fascinate men by false and hypo- 
critical methods, unworthy of the dignity of 
any human being. That man is an enemy of 
his kind who needlessly causes women a day’s 
sorrow, and that woman is unworthy of respect 
who forgets what is due to her sex, and of her 
high destiny, as belonging to the order of High 
Priestesses who are the mothers of the human 
race. 


Our Sbort Storp. 


BIG BEN AND THE WAIF. 
Wers we afraid of Big Ben? 


seve 
too much for any one of 18 e-handed, and, 
secondly, he had many points about him. 
While he was over and brutal at times, 


luck could discourage him. 


down on our luck all the fall. 


Ben whenever any 


the pluck of.a sick wolf. I'd like to 


of you try to walk off and leave me the 
lurch—yes, I would. But I’ll turn to and lick 
the hull crowd out of your boots if I hear 


another growl.” 


Big Ben insulted us a dozen times a dey, 
8 


and on three or four occasions he laid han 


on us in a violent way, but somehow we stuck 
there. As I told you, he was a practical 
miner, the hardest worker in the lot, and we 
leaned on him in spite of the fact that we 
have shot him down in 
some of the quarrels, and the verdict would 
have been, “served him right” ; but we knew 


hated him. We coul 


that he hada heart down in his bosom, 


and the hand which clutched knife or pistol was 


always restrained. ‘ 


One afternoon, while I was minding the 
cabin, and the other men were at work in 


the tunnel or shaft, a stranger entered. He 


had come up from the Forks, three miles 


away. He was a boy of sixteen or there- 
abouts, with a girl’s voice and shyness, 
and he was hungry and in rags. It was 


bitter cold, and yet his clothing was of 


the thinnest kind, and he had hungered 
so 1ong that he was hardly more than a shadow. 
I welcomed and fed and warmed him, and then 
he told me that his name was Charley Bland, 
and that he had wandered out there to look for 
his brother James, from whom he had received 
no word for two or three years. They were 
orphans, and both had been bound to farmers in 
Illinois. Both had been ill used, and Charley 
finally followed James’ anos in in running 
away. This boy had been knocking around the 
silver camps for six months, sometimes meetin 
friends and sometimes treated like a dog, an 
he had found no trace of his brother. Some 
one down at the gulch—it was a _ cruel 
thing to do—had told him that James 
was at our camp, and he had perilled his 
life to come up there and see. On that day, as 
I shall never forget, there was a foot of snow on 
the ground, a blizzard g, and the ther- 
mometer marked 10 degs. below zero. 

The boy was asleep when the men returned 
from the shaft. Big Ben was out of sorts at the 
way things had been going, and no sooner did 
he hear and see the lad than he called out: 

‘“‘ He can’t stay here another hour. We don’t 
run a poor house, and we let no baby-faced 
swindler eat our hard-earned provisions.” 

““T'll work. I’ll work as hard as ever I can,” 
protested the boy, with a sob in his throat. 

‘‘ There’s no work for you. You've got to 
move on to the camp above.” 

The four of us protested in chorus, and we 
took such a firm stand that deadly weapons 
were drawn, and would have been used but for 
the action of the boy. He was terribly 
frightened over the row he had been the inno- 
cent cause of, and as the four of us had our 
pistols levelled at Big Ben and meant to shoot 
if he moved a foot, the boy opened the cabin 
door and glided out into the dark and bitter 
night with the silence and swiftness of a 
shadow. 

‘*' You are his murderer,” we said to Big 
Ben as we lowered our weapons, and he 
growled : 

‘Hang him! If we took in every straggler 
we should be crowded out of house and home 


Well, yes, to a certain limit. There were 
five of us in a bit of cabin out in the silver 
country, and Big Ben was boss of the ranch for 
reasons. First and foremost, he was 


he was the best miner in penny one no Se 

ith any one else 
as boss we should have scattered at once, for 
the winter was coming on, and we had been 


‘‘Break up! Hunt for luck!” sneered Big 

i was said about 
abandoning our claim. ‘‘ Well, you are a lot of 
coyotes —a cussed bad lot. You haven’t got 


0 
tike one just over a terrible fever. 


before New Year’s. What is it to us whether 
he lives or dies ?”’ 

I think he felt conscience-stricken within the 
hour, however, as he went to the door and 
acted as if he hoped to see the lad standing out- 
side. The boy had been gone half an hour 
before we fully realised what his going meant, 
and then two of us went out with the lantern 
and searched and called for him. The snow 
was being whirled about in a furious manner, 
and the wind was rising to a gale, and the 
bitter cold drove us back after a quarter of an 
hour. It was true that we had little enough to 
eat, and that we were cramped in our cabin, 
but the idea of driving that 7 peng orphan 
boy out to freeze was something we could not 
get over. It was just the thing needed to set 
us up in rebellion against our boss, and that 
night we threw off the yoke and gave it to Big 
Ben right and left. We had two or three rows 
before bedtime, and all‘turned in sulky and 
in t. 

ew! But whata night that was! The 

cold increased until the rocks were split, and 
the wind roared until our cabin threatened to 
topple over at every blast. At midnight Big 
Ben crept carefully out of his bed and open 
the door, and then I almost forgave him for his 
‘brutality. Conscience had been at work, and his 
heart was touched. He hoped to find the boy 
crouched on the threshold, and I heard him 
sigh and mutter to himself as he shut the door 
and returned to his blankets. The strongest 
man in our party, clad as we were for the 
winter, cond not have stood against that 
blizzard half an hour, and I fell asleep to dream 
of ng poor Charley’s frozen corpse on the trail 
leading down to the Forks, and of his big blue 
eyes being wide open and staring at me in a 
reproachful way. 

or breakfast next morning we had some 
canned meat—opened a new can from our slim 
store. We thawed it out, and all ate our full 
shares, and were on the point of starting out to 
search for the boy when one of the men was 
taken ill. Inside of half an hour all of us were 
taken down with pains and cramps, and it was 
evident that we had been poisoned by the meat. 
We had no antidote of any sort, and one after 
another went to bed to suffer the most 
agonising s and to lose consciousness. Big 
Ben was the hardest hit of all, while I, perhaps, 
suffered the least. That is, while all the others 
raved and shouted and lost their senses, I was 
all the time dimly conscious of everythin 
going on. The blizzard was still raging, an 
the thermometer was sooner a still lower 
degree when the door opened and Charley 
walked in. I saw him, but I was flighty, and 
it seemed to me that he wasdead. I remember 
his looking down upon each of us in a strange, 
scared way, and starting to retreat when one of 
the men shouted a loud curse. 

I was the first to come back to life, as it 
were, and that was twenty-four hours after 


being first taken. The pains were gone as I 


ned my eyes, but I was weak and wretched, 


The boy 
Charley was standing before me as I opened my 


eyes, and he bent down and whispered : 


‘You have all been terribly sick, and I think 
one man is dead. Can you eat something ?” 

I did feel a bit hungry, and I had no sooner 
signified it than he came to me with a bowl of 


broth. As I afterwards learned, the storm had 


driven a couple of hares to seek shelter at the 
door, and he had secured both of them. He 
did not know the cause of our sickness, but 
suspected some calamity, and was prepared to 
feed us as soon as we could eat. It seemed 
that when Big Ben drove him out he stumbled 
into the ravine a quarter of a mile away, and 
found shelter under a ledge. How he kept 
from freezing to death that night heaven only 
knows. Indeed, heaven preserved him. It 
froze our water pail solid when standing within 
six feet of the fire, and there he was, out in the 
cold in a threadbare suit. When morning came 
he returned to the cabin to make one more 
appeal. He found us suffering and out of our 
minds, and the fire about gone out. Had it not 
been for him we should have frozen stiff as 
pokers, for on that day it was 31 degs. below 
zero all day long, and it went down almost to 
40 degs. when night came on. 
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The boy kept up a rousing fire, dressed his 
rabbits for soup, and all day and all night long 
he kept forcing strong coffee down our throats. 
That doubtless helped us to pull through, or at 
least four of us. The other man, whose name 
had his teeth dirmly clenched, vo 
an 


bending over him the great whispered : 
‘‘ Aye! The corpse of the lad hes risen up to 

confront and accuse me! It was a cruel thing 

I did to drive him out, and the Lord will never 


ars me for if!” 

e out of danger, we were yet weak and 
almost helpless, and none of us could attend the 
fire or do a bit of cooking for nearly a week. 
The whole work devolved upon the boy, and no 
one could have done better. He was cook, 
nurse, doctor and protector all in one. He got 
three more hares and a couple of birds, and I 
don’t believe a spoonful of the broth went down 
his own throat. 

Well, I, for one, had been watching Big Ben 
to see what he would do. The first moment he 
was able to sit up he called Charley and pulled 
the frail little fellow down on his breast, 


88 : 

Ui you'll only forgive me I'll pray to the 
Lord to do the same. I’m rough and wicked, 
but to turn a lad like you out o’ doors on such 
a night as that wasn’t me at all. Old Satan 
must have had possession of me.” 

That great big fellow cried like a child and 
Charley cried with him, and I might as well 
own up that we all cried. What made it more 
solemn was the fact that we had a co at 
the door. When it was known that Hale was 
dead none of the other four of us could lift a 
hand. How the boy got the body out of doors 
I never could understand, but get it out he did, 
and it was three long months before wé could 
give it Christian burial. 

On the morning when we all got out of bed 
feeling pretty strong again, Charley went to 
bed with a fever and before noon was raving 
crazy. I tell you it was awful to hear him cry 
out every few minutes in his delirium : 

‘Oh, Ben, don’t drive me out. I'll work. 
I’ll work as hard as I can!” 

Every cry went a ie the big fellow like a 
bullet. He nursed and soothed the poor bo 
with all the tenderness he could command, 
and two or three times carried him about in 
his arms as a father would his ailing babe. 
There was a doctor at the Forks, and after 
dinner Big Ben braved the blizzard, and made 
the trip down and back. The doctor could not 
be induced to return with him, owing to the 
cold, but he sent some medicine. Poor Charley 
was beyond human aid, however. He raved 
through the afternoon and ah pie and next 
morning was struck with death. His mind 
came back to him at last, and as we stood over 


him he calmly said: 

“I know I’m going to die, but I’m not 
afraid. I'll see father and mother in 
heaven, and perhaps Brother James is 
there too.” 


While we all felt bad enough, Big Ben was 
completely broken down. He got down on his 
knees and begged Charley to forgive him, and I 
never saw a man feel the bitterness of an act 
as he did. 

“Yes, I'll forgive you,” replied the boy, 
“and if you pray to God he'll forgive, too. 
Has it come night so soon again?” 

‘*¢ No, my child,” answered one of the men. 

‘But I can’t see any of you any more. 
Good-bye. Let me take your hand, for——”’ 

And with that he breathed his last, and there 
were two to rest in the snow until spring came. 
Did you ever hear of ‘Charley Gulch?”’ Yes, 
of course, you have, and if you have passed 
that way you have seen the boy’s grave. The 
head-board contains only the name—cut deep 
by Big Ben’s knife—but the story of the boy’s 
heroism has been told in every mining camp in 
Nevada. 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF 
THE CENTRAL AND 
WESTERN SOCIETY FOR 
WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


FOUNDED 1872. 


Tux object of the Society is to obtain the Parlia- 
mentary Franchise for Women on the same 
conditions as it is or may be granted to men. 


The Society seeks to achieve this object :— 


1. By acting as a centre for the collection 
and diffusion of information with 
regard to the progress of the movement 
in all parts of the country. 


2. By holding public meetings in support of 
the repeal of the electoral disabilities 
of women. 


8. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets, 


and other literature bearing upon the 
question. 


Treaswrer—Mrs. Russert Cooks. 


Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 
Mrs. Cuartes Baxter, Secretary, Central 
Office, Albany Buildings, 89, Victoria-street, 
8.W. Subscribers are entitled to receive the 
Annual Report and copies of all literature. 
Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 
payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


The deputation from the National Union of 
Woman’s Suffrage Societies which waited upon 
Mr. Faithfull Begg, on January 31st, asking 
him to become the Conservative leader of the 
Suffrage question in the House of Commons, 
consisted of Lady Frances Balfour, Miss Black- 
burn, Mrs. Russell Cooke, Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. 
Arthur Francis, Miss 8. E. Hall, and Mrs. 
Charles Baxter, Miss Edith Palliser, Miss E. G. 
Roper, secretaries to the union. 

Mr. Faithfull Begg gave the deputation a 
most cordial assurance of his willingness to do 
them the service they sought at his hands, and 
entered at once with them into consideration of 
arrangements for summoning a conference of 
Parliamen friends of the movement, on the 
first day of the session, in conjunction with Sir 
Edward Grey. 


This is the third occasion on which acceptance 
of office has necessitated a change of leadershi 
in the Woman’s Suffrage movement, the first 
occasion being when Mr. Courtney took office 
in 1881, and the second when Mr. Woodall took 
office in 1886, Mr. Wyndham himself taking the 
leadership in 1895 on Lord Wolmer’s succeed- 
ing to the Earldom of Selborne. 
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| CONFERENCE OF PARLIAMENTARY FRIENDS. 
| Letters summ a conference of the 
| supporters of the movement in the House of 
| Commons were issued immediately, signed on 
| the Unionist side by Mr. Faithfull , and on 
the Liberal side by Mr. Charles McLaren, owing 
to Sir Edward Grey's inability to be present on 
the first day of the session. 

The Conkaensecn in Committee Room 12, 


tton-Jodrell, Mr. B. L. Cohen, Mr. 

H. 8. Foster, Mr. Hazell, Mr. Wm. Johnston, 

Mr. Charles McLaren, Col. Mellor, Mr. E. P. 

Monckton, Mr. Morrell, Captain Norton, Mr. 

Skewes-Cox, Sir Wm. Wedderburn, Mr. J. 

Ag (Govan), Sir James Woodhouse, Capt. 
oung. 

Those attending on behalf of the National 
Union were:—Lady Frances Balfour, Mrs. 
Beddoe, Miss Biskuna, Mrs: Russell Cooke, 
Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. Arthur Francis, Miss E. 
Gore-Booth, Mrs. Gray Heald, Miss Louisa 
Stevenson, and Mrs. Charles Baxter, Miss Edith 
Palliser, Miss E. G. Roper, Secretaries to the 
Union. Dr. Beddoe and Mrs. Charles McLaren 
were also present. 


It was understood that twenty-five M.P.’s 
were prepared to ballot for the Bill. A general 
agreement was arrived at on various points of 
procedure. 7 


Tue Resu.t or THE BALLOT. 


On the following day no less than 354 M.P.’s 
set down their names to ballot for days. 

Only those members who are so fortunate as 
to come out in the ten or twelve first places 
have any clear chance for their Bills. The 
chances for any particular Bill, under such a 

ressure of numbers, are, therefore, very small. 

r. Faithfull Begg came out best amongst the 
Woman's Suffrage friends, and he stood thirty- 


NOTICE OF AMENDMENT AND RESO- 
LUTION. 


Ata special aes f of the Executive of the 
National Union, held on February 20th, at 
which Mr. Faithfull Begg, M.P., the Right Hon. 
Leonard Courtney, M.P., and Mr. Walter 
McLaren were present to advise, it was 
decided that Mr. Faithfull B should hand 
in an amendment to Sir J. Blundell Maple’s 
Service Franchise Bill, declaring ‘‘ That in the 
opinion of the House the claims of duly qualified 
women to the Parliamentary franchise should 
be granted before any other alteration of the 
franchise is made.” 

It was also decided that it was expedient to 
ballot for a Resolution, and our Parliamentary 
friends were accordingly asked to ballot on 
the first Tuesday of the Session, which they did, 
without any success, however. They will 
continue to ballot on subsequent Tuesdays 
in the hope of securing a day. 
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A Proved Success. 


It is found in the homes of hundreds of thousands of 
people, who cannot be induced to go without it. 
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A rumour is afloat that an attempt will be 
made to introduce the question in the House of 
Lords. It seems well, therefore, to state that 
the Executive of the National Union of Woman's 
Suffrage Societies contemplate no such step. 
As Lord Salisbury pointed out repeatedly, on 
the occasion when the late Lord Denman pur- 
sued this cy some years ago, to introduce a 
question affec the constitution of the Com- 
use of Lords is contrary to 
Parliamentary practice. 


Day or no day it must not be forgotten that 
the Woman’s Suffrage question has now entered 
the stage when its supporters look to its be- 

of a Government measure, and 
much as a debate and division in the House of 
Commons should conduce to that end, work in 
the constituencies has a not less important 
oo perform in bringing about the desired 


ORGANISATION. 

A meeting in connection with our associate 
scheme work wag held in Paddington on 
Wednesday, March 1st, 1899, at 27, Palace- 
court, W. (by kind permission of Mrs. Purdie). 
The chair was taken at 3.80 p.m. by Col. E. 
T. D. Cotton-Jodrell, M.P. ers: The 
Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton, 'y Grove, and 
Mrs. Arthur Francis. 

Particulars of this meeting and of the Special 
Council Meeting on February 27th will be given 
in the next Report. : 

The Society’s organiser has commenced work 
in Westminster, and if any of our readers, 
knowing of friends in the constituency likely to 
join the Society as members or associates, will 
et the secretary at the office (39, Victoria- 
street) have their names and addresses, she will 
be very grateful. 

MRS. FAWCETT: AT OWENS COLLEGE. 

Ata meeting of the Owens College Women 
Students’ Debating Society, to which the public 
were invited, held in the History Theatre of 
the College, Mrs. H Fawcett opened a 
debate upon ‘‘ Woman’s ” 
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and of all the means of defending 
most effectual and the most constitutional was 


4 assembly numerous instances of that 
with past levislation. People ‘saw things from 
- People saw m 
their own point of view vary much more clearly 
than from the point of view of other people, 
and members of Parliament were not neces- 
sarily monsters of iniquity because the 
more. pains to inquire into and remedy 
grievances of their constituents than 
grievances of people who were not their : 
stituents. It was to be observed that in all 
cases the practical remedy was found 
those who were unfairly treated had been 
mitted to the franchise. Personally she 
with the second principle she had put forward, 
of democratic government, that it induced a 
characked and a higher ideal of 


higher type of 
public and private duty than in a case where 
there English 


was not self- 

women had benefited by the atmosphere of 
freedom in which they had lived. If they 
looked for a moment at the life of women and 
compared it with that of their fathers and 
brothers, she felt that there was somethin 
wanting on the woman's part. Women waited 
the electoral franchise not because they were 
oppressed by the wickedness of the base wretch 
man—(laughter)—but because they wanted to 
have the ennobling influences of national 
responsibilities brought into their lives. They 

seen its reflex in their fathers, husbands, 
and brothers, and they thought that, after all, 
they were not so degraded but that it would 
have a good effect upon them, too, and that it 
might very well be granted to them without 
endangering the public safety. (Hear, hear, 
and laughter.) 
sentation was to represent not a part merely, 
but the whole nation—not necessarily every 
individual, but every important section of the 
community; and above all that no one should 
feel himself or herself absolutely shut out for 
ever from part or lot in the constitution. It 
was only when full representation was secured 
that they could be sure that Parliament really 


vernment. 


Mrs. Fawcett, who was received with much | spoke with the voice of the nation. ‘Let their 


cordiality, asked the meeting to consider for a 
moment the principles upon which representa- 
tive government was based. She took them to 
be, first, that the rights and interests of any and 
every person were only secure from be 

disregarded when the person interested was 
himself able and habitually disposed to stand 
up for them; and, secondly, that the type of 
character and the idea of private and public 
duty evolved in a self-governing community 
were far higher than in one where the people 
had nothing to do with the laws but to obey 
them, and nothing to do with the taxes but to 
pay them. With regard to the first principle, 
it had been demonstrated over and over 
again, both in our own long past and in our 
recent history, that the rights and interests of 


ers, then, have a little co » and 
include the only important section left out— 
the women of England. (Hear, hear.) If she 
| were asked on what basis ghe advocated the Par- 
| liamentary franchise, she should reply, upon the 
| ene basis of household suffrage. Mrs. Fawcett 
| pointed to the inequalities of the existing law as 


tween men an 


women in the matters of 
divorce, 


e general object of repre- | disap 


the guardianship of children, and | 
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them the | pay the woman was graciously allowed to have the 

P vilege. (Laughter.) There were, she pointed 
the —— of the Parliamentary franchise 
In 


. | out, many 


ties to which women were 
subjeet in connection with pene appointments. 
They had defeated Mr. Chaplin, however, in 
the case of a woman a) ted to a public 
position by an English of Guardians 
which the Local Government Board had 
declined to sanction, but in a similar case 
in Ireland they had been beaten by Mr. Gerald 
Balfour. The crying want of women in the 
industrial and professional world was a lar, 
field and better-paid employment, and in fighting 
for those things, they were fighting with one 
hand tied behind them as long as they were not 
allowed the Parliamentary franchise. She asked 
those whom she addressed to give the advocates 
of Woman's 8 help and encouragement 
in the fields where they had not as yet con- 
uered, and es ly to help them to arm 
emselves the weapon of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise. The franchise was granted 
to women in all local elections, and she claimed 
that wherever it was put into operation there 
had been an extinction of the —— to 
it. In the State of Wyoming an some of 
the colonies Woman’s Suffrage had been adopted 
with success. It would mean in this coun 
enlarged employment of women. She refu 
the statement that the ting of Woman's Suf- 
frage would, in the w of Me. Goldwin Smith, 
mean a revolution in the famil. 
State. Revolution in the faznill 
taken place, so gradually and so fully that we 
were hardly consciousofit. U ted monarchy 
was gone from the family as surely as it was 
ne from the State. Its disappearance had 
n marked in the State by ma hirres sense of 
loyalty and patriotism, and she thought its 
isappearance from the family would be masked 
by a finer and stronger bond of mutual love 
and obligation between parents and their 
children. (Hear, hear). In pursuit of the object 
she set before them they needed the common- 
sense English qualities of energy, patience, and 
pertinacity, and if they had those they would 
work their way with the task they had in hand, 
and they might be quietly confident that in due 
season they would reap, if they fainted not. 
(Loud applause). 


as well as the 
y had already 


Mrs. Morgan Browne, whose work for 
Woman's Suffrage in Ealing is meeting with 
great success, organised a public meeting in the 
Lecture Hall, Public Buildings, Ealing, on 
Monday, February 18th, at which she and Mr. H. 
Morgan Browne were the principal speakers. 
The meeting was a marked success. Mrs. 


_ intestacy, and the law as regarded the parentage | Morgan Browne is holding her drawing-room 


| which she described as heavily unjust towards 
| women. She had sometimes, she said, been 
‘tempted to think that the term “man” in an 
| Act of Parliament only meant woman also when 
| there was something to pay of some penalty to 


of legitimate and illegitimate children, all of | meetings regularly every week. 


Equat Suffrage was a Thought; it has become 
an imminent Fact. It was a Right; it has 


suffer, and that where that was not the case the | 
term was restricted in its meaning to the male | 
person. Where there was anything to get it was 
for the man only; where there was anything to 


| become an Expediency. It was born a heavenly 
| body of abstract Truth; it has become an 
| earthly body of social and political Institu- 
| tion.— Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi. 
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£250 Awarded. 


The Proprietors of Mellin’s Food are offering the very substantial prizes enumerated below to the persons obtaining by July 1st, 1899: 

the greatest number of names and addresses of parents whose children are being fed or have been reared on Mellin’s Food. 

The lists must be clearly written out on foolscap paper, on one side only and 12 names to a page, and must be duly signed by the 
Vicar of your Parish, or other Minister, or a Justice of the Peace. 


individuals and of nations were only secured 
from being disregarded when they had the power 
and were habitually disposed to defend them; 


awarded to the sender of 


Eirst Prize “iiiscon:" = =«- Gioo 
Second Prize - #50 Fifth Prize =. = #15 
Third a - 25 | Sixth is - - 10 
Fourth “ = 20 Seventh ,, = - 5 


And 25 other Prizes of £1 each. 


‘‘AWARD” DEPARTMENT, MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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WHAT TO 


Joun Mzaxm, who has made Queen Victoria’s 
stockings for more than forty years, is now 
eighty-two years old, and is rejoicing in the 
receipt of a pho ph from Her Majesty 
bearing her autograph. He is now in 
weaving next summer's supply of beau 
hose for Her Majesty. M explained to an 
inquisitive visitor the other day that he usually 
made black stockings with white tops and white 
feet for her. Just now he is china-white 
ech, The coronet and the letters V.R. 
are worked in a small openwork pattern while 
the stockings are on the machine. A small 8. 
for the firm of whom the royal stockings are 

urchased also appears, and, still smaller, the 


fairly if they pay for a gown two or three years 

WEAR. after it thay bees beth ed and seldom cay a 
bill in less than six months after it has been 
sent in. They find it pleasant to keep their 
Pan fen gd hand for trips to the Riviera, 
Sco , Norway, Egypt, &c., where credit is 
not obtainable. But the West End trades- 
people have to pay weekly wages to their staff, 
and make monthly payments to the wholesale 
houses with which they deal. If, however, they 
ask their “‘ smart” customers to pay what they 
owe, they are set down as duns, and the custom 
is given elsewhere. Were it not that the 
autumn season in town is more im- 
portant with every year, the West End trades- 
man might almost give up the pp in 
is usually of a 


to the c- 


etters J. M., the initials of the weaver. fashion in which our Court its 
Two Drawing Rooms in three days! Who | 153 + aul, as an affair to be hurried over, got 
, anyhow. 


(asks a correspondent) is to blame for such a 
thoughtless arrangement? The rush of work 
that it causes among Court ers and 
florists is not only extremely inconvenient, but 
also considerably diminishes the profits that 
would accrue were a proper interval observed. 
The great disadvan of crowding the Drawing 
Rooms inconsiderate fashion is 
vated, 
leties must appear in half 


forelock, and considerately given their orders in 
time, will, in many cases, be obliged to 

ave fresh dresses for the occasion. All the 
more reason for giving a longer interval of time 
between the dates. 

Fashionable women (says the same corre- 
spondent) consider that they are acting very 
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Irish poplin, a mixture of silk and wool with a 
silken “face,” very durable and [well-draping, 
never goes really out of fashion. A Dublin firm 
is at present manufacturing a superb white 
poplin, with ee denies th d for a great 
ag ponghe sme e in - C . 
poun: ve shillings per yard is the oO 
the beautiful fabric. These brocades are greatly 
ger by the Queen and the Princess of 

ales, and notably by our American visitors. 
When Princess Alexandra of Denmark arrived 
in England for her , she wore, on her 
en into London, & pop gown in a 

e of lilac, which she had ordered to be 
manufactured by a Dublin firm for the occasion. 
alice sa entry of Hes Saye’ Highoee into 
a few years ago, she appeared poplin 
of a beautiful olive-green e, and of a make 
of pos then introduced for the first time, 
and ever since called ‘Princess Poplin.” At 
the exhibition of silk textiles at Stafford House, 
o no cr sepeciation ot poplin inthe geal 
er app of pop e 
way which endears her to every one. Messrs. 
A ‘s exhibit of poplins there was sur- 
rounded by an aristocratic crowd, amon whom 
a way was cleared when Her Royal hness 
ap . The Princess went round the exhibit, 
1] g at piece after piece Fajen keen greek 
finally, g up one an g it lightly 
through her hands, she nt oimed with 
phasis, ‘I love poplin!” 

ane eee Lorre ryan aay be sally 
v apper little coats, adorne y 
with lines of silk stitching in self colour or 
white, in ps of from three to seven; or, on 
black and blue cloth, the stitching is often in 
amber or scarlet. In fact, as the days ot 
longer, there is a distinct tendency to restrict 
white stitching to pale fawn or grey cloths. A 
very favourite style is a ‘hunting ” coat that 
has no suspicion of “pink” about it, but is 
merely a grey or fawn Eton, with a deep- 
rounded basque that stops short an inch or two 
forwarder than ‘could expressed by the 
words “‘ under the arms.” These coats can be 
worn open over a blouse, or can be closed with 
three tabs placed rather low down, which allow 
the beauty of the blouse to be seen. They 
have straight, high collars behind, but a lace 
cravat and bow must be worn to fill up the 
front. Black mal cloth coats, stitched 
with black, but enlivened with white facings and 
smart pearl buttons, are also a great deal worn. 

In Paris muslin or tulle toques are still the 
rage, in spite of the cold weather, and no after- 
noon et is se! gt without a dainty 
muslin muff, trimmed either with fur, lace, or 
flowers, or all these combined. Another 
novelty much patronised in the gay city is the 
dog-collar necklace of jet, which is made in an 
extremely light lattice-work design, the junctions 
of the “panes” being accentuated with little 
— or with pearls. These form a delight- 

change from the ubiquitous pearl dog- 
collars, and as they are somewhat expensive, 
they are not likely to become common. 

A new shade of flame-colour—dubbed 
“flamingo "—is being eagerly adopted io 
that same place. There is little fear of the 
dazzling tint becoming popular here, a8 
English women have not the neutral com- 
plexion which is absolutely necessary to the 
wearing of violent colours. Violets are now 
ae 


THE HYGIENIC HOME AND SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 


“The Leasowes,” near Halesowen, 
Worcestershire. 


Principal—Miss ANSTEY. 


1.—For Girls and Lad 
to Health by Swedish Gymnastics, and as pee OF combined 
i i rdening under 


9.—For Ladies (18 to 30) who wish to qualify for 
remunerative work as Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics, 
Vegetarian Cookery, and Hygiene. 


Apply for Particulars. 
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mig de large = on hats and toques. 
They are spring-like and harmless, but one 
wearies of their perennial appearance. Polonaises 
are already in; Laeoeig | they will be quite 
universal in the course of the spring. 
woe Me white cannot be over-estimated. 
y is it becoming, but it is so dainty and 
bright that no colour can ever give the same 
effect. In one way it.is extrav: t; that is 
to say, the fronts of chiffon over silk muslin are 
aoe reg but yee atts covered with cream 
very well, and white Chinese washing 
silk laste a long while. A fresh complexion 
and blonde hair will stand lace in a cream 
coloured shade, which, if laid on white, lasts 
for a very long while. The most economical 
colours to wear are really green in a dark 
shade, golden brown, navy blue, dark blue, and 
@ dark shade of prune. Fawn and grey are 
very fragile, and reds and rubies show every 


. FREEDOM. 
O, Freepom, thou art not as poet’s dream, 
A fair young girl, with light and delicate limbs, 
And wavy tresses, yes from the cap 
With leas the man master crowned his 
ve 
When he took off the gyves. A bearded man, 
‘ Armed to the teeth, art thou ; one mailéd hand 
Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword ; 
thy brow, 
Glorious in beauty though it be, is searred 
pone chocanpieiy old wars ; thy massive limbs 
; struggling. Power at thee has 
rein, Be . 
His bolts, and with his lightning smitten thee ; 
They could not quench the light thou hast from 
M eee has dug thy dungeon d 
erciless power 0, n deep, 
And his swart amen = thousand fives 


Have fo the chain; yet while he deems 
i Sei ? 


The links are shivered, and the prison walls 
Fall outward ; terribly thou springest forth, 

As springs the flame above a basting pile, 

And shoutest to the nations, who return 

Thy show » while the pale oppressor flies. 
Thy birthright was not given by human hands; 
ae wert twin-born with man. In pleasant 


While yet our race was few, thou sat’st with 


To tend the quiet flock, and watch the stars, 
And teach the reed to utter simple airs. 
Thou, by his side, amid the led wood, 
Didst war upon the panther and the wolf, 
His por fev 4nd thou with him didst draw -. 
The earliest furrows on the mountain side, 
Soft with the deluge. T y ’ 
Thy a although of reverend look, 
Hoary with many years, and far obeyed, 
Is later born than thou; and as he meets 
The grave defiance of thine elder eye, 
The usurper trembles in his fastnesses. 
O, not yet 

Mayest thou unbrace thy corselet, nor lay b 
Thy sword; nor yet, O sesdonn, close thy lids 
In slumber ; for thine enemy never sleeps, 
And thou must watch and combat till the day 
Of the new earth and Heaven. 

William Cullen Bryant. 


MoraL CovuraGE.— Physical courage — the 
daring that leads men unafraid to the cannon’s 
mouth—is common and all-abounding. On 
both sides of the war now waging, heroism of 
the bulldog kind equals anything in the annals 
of blood. But the moral co e that accepts 
the enmity and misunderstanding of society, 
that holds to duty religiously, though it is 
branded as infidelity, that in its love of country 
refuses to uphold the country in wrong-doing— 
how infrequent is such heroism! Popularity, 
social position, business prospects, religious 
fellowship, political aspiration, neighbourl 
regard, all these must be exchanged, if needful, 
for abuse, misconception, malignity, and even 
death, if the ideal is kept. Into this crusade 
there is no rush for enlistment, no crowding of 
the ranks. The world’s martyrs and benefactors 


come singly and at intervals. — Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison. 


——— 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


®ur Open Column. 

[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. All letters intended for pub- 
lication must be written on one side only of 
the paper.] 


FLOGGING FOR ASSAULTS ON 
WOMEN. 


To the Editor of the Woman's S1aNnat. 
Dear Mapam,—Is there any reason why 
this punishment which has f signally in the 
past should succeed in the case of one particular 
crime? That it stopped. garrotting has been 
often publicly denied. Have those ladies who 
desire its further imposition studied its effect 
on criminals? Have they considered the 
reasons which have caused it to be given up in 
the Army and Navy? Have they weighed the 
objections of many chaplains and others, on 
account of its injurious influence on those who 
administer the punishment? Have they arrived 
at a knowledge of the point at which correction 

becomes torture ? 
accounts of floggings ? 
all, by your permission, send a full 
account of a flogging to the next number of the 
SIGNAL, so that none of your readers may be in 
any doubt as to the meaning and character of 
the punishment.—I am, dear madam, yours 
faithfully, Anna M. Prigstman, 
February 19th, 1899. 


ave they read detailed 


To the Editor of the Woman's Si1Gnat. 

Degar Mapam,—I have read with interest the 
Memorial of the Committee of the Edinburgh 
National Society for Woman's Suffrage, in 
favour of flogging as a punishment for crimes 
of violence against women, and also the com- 
ments of the Scotsman upon it, as reported in 
your issue of February 16th. 


My chief reason for addressing you is that 
both the memorialists and the Boateistes assume 


that garrotting ceased as a direct result of the 
introduction of flogging. This belief, though 
very prevalent, is, I think, erroneous, 
for on y 15th, 1884, a proposal was made 


flogging in a Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill which was then under consideration, 
and in the course of the discussion Lord 
Aberdare (who had been Home Secretary at the 
time) gave dates showing that garrotting had 
ceased before the flogging was adopted; the 
police had broken up the gang. ‘ Havin 

official knowledge of the facts at the time,” he 
‘‘ believed there had not been one robbery with 
violence the less” in consequence of the passing 
of “the Act” (Hansard, 1884 (288), 402). 

I would like to call attention also to another 
point. The Scotsman asks: ‘Have the 
memorialists assured ground for their statement 
that ‘there is a serious increase in assaults 
upon wives, and upon women and girls 
generally’?”’ 

I fear it is only too true that the perpetrators 
of many such crimes are let off much too easily. 
But do we always sufficiently recollect how 
extremely brief and summarised newspaper 
reports of magisterial proceedings are, an that 
however humane and just magistrates may be, 
they cannot go further than is justified by the 
evidence brought before them.— Yours truly, 

CHARLOTTE C. WILSON. 

Osgathorpe Hill, Sheffield. . 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Dear Mapam,—As a constant. reader of and 
subscriber to your very helpful and instructive 
paper, may I add my appreciation of the 
courageous memorial to the Home Secretary 
drawn up by the ‘ Edinburgh Women’s Suffrage 
Society”? Surely“ flogging” is but a slight 
punishment in consideration of the injury 
inflicted upon women and girls (some of them 
mere children) to both body and mind, A man 
who assaults a woman or girl is a coward, 
and a coward will resent ‘ flogging” 
more than any other punishment, therefore 
we women in England ought not to waste 
a minute 


in the House of Lords to provide for | °% 
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set us by the Edinburgh W. S. Society 
in urging a just and deserving punishment for 
men who perpetrate assaults upon women and 
children, to ibe administered in more or less 
severity according to the offence. It is argued 
that flogging is demoralising ; surely not more 
so than the act of inflicting pain and injury on 
women and children.—Yours truly, 
JUSTICE. 

P.S.—I hoped to have found further particulars 
in the Sicnat of the case mentioned on January 
26th, respecting the half-witted girl ‘‘ Stacey,” 
who was assaulted by a man, to whom very 
slight Eee was given, ‘as the girl 
tem: him.” 

I have much pleasure in enclosing 2s. 6d. for 
the Free Circulation Fund of the Woman’s 
Siena, hoping it will be helpful in spreading 
the valuable information contained in your 
paper, of which I take three copies. 


RELATIVE NUMBERS OF THE SEXES. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 
Deak Mapam,—Not long since, a lady 
published a letter in which she said “statistics 
(whether gloomy or not) do prove that at least 
a million women cannot make marriage their 
al ” 


This is another phase of the peculiar fallacies 
on the subject of the ratio of the sexes. 

In the United Kingdom and Ireland, by the 
census of 1891, of the single population between 
the ages of 15 and 45,males were in excess by 7,376. 
The total excess of single women of all ages 
over 15 was 65,017, accounted for by the fact 
that the longevity of women is greater than 
that of men. The further excess of women of 
all ages over 15 is divided between 89,805 
married women whose husbands are abroad, 
and 821,040 widows (more than widowers). A 
doctor whose chief business in life was to assist 
babies into the world, said to me that there 
were “dozens of girls born to every boy, and 
the best thing would be to strangle a few of 
them.” The facts are: computed ‘‘by the 
Upper Class Life Table, that 1,058 boys are 
born to every 1,000 girls, and by the whole 
English Life Table, 1,048 boys are born to 
1,000 girls. At the of 34, the two sexes are 
ual in number; after that, the more rapid 
diminution of males goes on until, at the age of 
70, by the Upper Class Table they are 813, and 
by the English Life Table, 925 to 1,000 females. 
The proportion of males is greater in large than 
in small families; it is greater also among the 
earlier born than the later born children of a 
family.” —Newsholme’s Vital Statistics, p. 62.— 


Yours truly, M. M. B. 
Norwich. 
THE WIFE’S VOW IN MARRIAGE. 


To the Editor of the Woman's S1Gnat. 

Mapam,—With all due deference to the 
Bishop of London, I cannot think his lordship 
has considered the meaning of the vow asked 
of the woman in the Church? marriage service. 
To ‘‘obey”’ is to follow the orders of another 

rson, and not to act on one’s own judgment 
in material things, or according to one’s own 
conscience in matters of morals. So soon as 
we begin to pick and choose which we will 
follow and which we will disregard, amongst 
the commands given us, we cease to obey. 
If we act as we are ordered only when 
our own judgment or our own conscience 
approves the order, that is not obedience 
at all; it is self-government. -Now if the 
Church does approve of self-government by 
wives, and does not approve of obedience in 
the only possible genuine meaning of the word, 
is it not a mistake to require women to promise 
to do what they actually ought not todo? The 
vow taken from the mouth of God's minister 
before the altar ought to be solemnly intended 
and purposed to be kept, and therefore ought 
not to include any matter that neither ought to 
be, nor is intended to be, fulfilled. Of two 
things one: Either the Church holds and 
teaches that the wife is to set aside her own 
conscience and judgment and really obey such 
conscience and judgment as are possessed by 
the man she marries, in which case she is not 


in following the good example x morally responsible for herself; or the Church 
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does not hold that a woman should submit to 
commands that she thinks wicked or mistaken, 
in which case she is required to perjure herself 
at the altar by making a vow of “ obeying” she 
is not meant to keep.—Yours truly, 
CHURCHWOMAN. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—Surely it would be as impos- 
sible for a man to take the Marriage Service in 
its full literal sense as it should be for a con- 
scientious woman. How can a man endow his 
wife with all his worldly goods when he requires 
his capital in most cases to continue the very 
business with which he is to support his wife 
and prospective family? This is not intended 
to be rendered literally any more than the vow 
of obedience’ on the wife’s side is intended. 

Both vows rendered thus are impossible. 

Surely it is intended to imply on the man’s 
part that he undertakes the responsibility of 
providing for the wife and family, and on the 
wife’s part that wifely subjection upon which 
the whole of civilised morality rests. 

In a book of public prayer the matter could 
not, perhaps, be put very explicitly—but there 
can hardly be any other meaning implied. 

The erroneous teaching of our clergy does 
much to falsify the matter. 

It seems to me that husbands come to 
consider themselves ‘‘ masters’? in most cases, 
simply because the wife (having made the vow 
of obedience in an erroneously literal sense) 
considers her husband to be so, and from the 
first days of early marriage insists that he shall 
so consider himself.—Yours truly, 

Brighton. M. M.C. 


FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


RaTIonaL Dress.—The Road, whichis a strong 
opponent of the bloomered lady cyclist, has just 
opened a defence fund for the landlady of a 
Surrey hotel who recently refused admission to 
one of the fair sex attired in rational costume, 
whose case is being championed by the Cyclist 
Touring Club. 

* * 

THe Reip TRUST FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
Women.—The trustees of this fund have decided 
to offer a scholarship at the London School of 
Medicine for Women, in memory of their co- 
trustee, the late Miss Bostock, of Penmaen, 
Glamorganshire. The value of the scholarship 
will be £60 a year, tenable for two or four 
years, and awarded on the result of the pre- 
liminary scientific examination of the University 
of London. The Bostock scholar must read for 
the London medical degree. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the hon. secretary of the 
Reid Trust, Bedford College, York-place, W. 

* * bd 


First Woman Doctor oF BERtin.— Fraiilein 
Elsa Neumann, a daughter of a retired Berlin 
banker, the first female doctor of the Berlin 
University, was, on February 19th, promoted 
to a Doctorship of Philosophy ‘‘ cum laude.” 


Miss E. P. Hueues will at Easter vacate the 
post of Principal of the Cambridge Training 
College. Miss Hughes was obliged to be away 
from Cambridge some weeks last year 
owing to ill-health, but after the Vacation she 
was able to resume her duties. Miss Hughes 
has done a splendid work .for education in 
general, and for the training of teachers in 
particular, and should her retirement be per- 
manent the loss of her services will be immense 

iar 


Miss C. Yonce.—Those who have a kindly 
feeling for the veteran authoress, Miss Charlotte 
Yonge, will be glad to hear that the scheme 
started some time ago, whereby honour might be 
rendered to her name by a college scholarship 
for girls at the Winchester Hig School, has 
met with a fair measure of success. Already 
the sum of £1,200 has been received, the 
amounts coming from all parts of the world, 
the Sunday - schools at Toronto even now | 
collecting for the purpose. ’ 
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“TONE” 


Tone is the condition of 
the body when alll is in good 
order, the blood rich, the 
nerves Steady, the spine and 


back strong, Stiff and vigorous, 


woman well and happy. 


People who lack tone and?) 
Hy to medicine are often made § 
worse. Purgatives weaken the § 
body and derange the digestion: 
so do tonics, So called:and they” 


irritate the nerves too. That is 
because they are used 
haphajard, without proper 


: skin clear, the man or 


preparation . 


D? WILLIAMS PINK PILLS 
for PALE PEOPLE 


used according tothe 
careful directions that 


ms with them are 
THEONE TRUE TONIC, 
they cannot do harm, they 
can only do good. 


THE LIFE STORY OF A 
COLLEGE TEACHER. 


The story that Miss Mary Ward told to tne 
South London Press was of more than common 


interest. 
St. John’s College, Brixton. 
subject of that most distressing complaint, 
Anemia. 

‘©For some years,” Miss Ward explained, 
“‘T had a feeling of great weakness, which 
together with the pallor of my face, denoted 
that my health was not what it should be, 
It was, however, only during the past year 
or two—I am now twenty-one—that I felt 
myself sinking into a very bad condition of 
health. With'the greatest difficulty I kept 
at my scholastic duties; and my misery 
was aggravated by the frequent remarks 
addressed to me as to the pallor of my face 
and general appearance of bad __ health. 
Ordinary doctors’ medicine seemed to do 
no good. I felt as though I really must give 
up. My father brou ht to my notice Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and, as 
an experiment, I bought a box. I confess with 
gratitude that before I had finished the pills in 
that box I felt much better. For one thing, 
my appetite improved surprisingly. As I con- 
tinued with this medicine, so I improved, and 
my health, which at one time seemed to 
threaten my professional prospects, is now such 
as to open out a bright future.” 

Miss Ward’s home is at ‘‘ Holmleigh,” 3, St. 
Brannock’s Park, Ilfracombe. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have cured paralysis, loco- 
motor ataxy, rheumatism,and sciatica, impoverishment 
ot the blood, consumption of the ieeels and lungs, 
anemia, weakness, neuralgia, all forms of ferale 
weakness, and hysteria. These Pills are genuine onl, 
with the full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People, and are sold by chemists, and by Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London,E.C., 
at Zs. 9d. a box, or six boxes for 13s. 9d. 


DO YOU NEED ATONIC? 
If you are quickly tired, 
lack energy, feel weak in 
the back, cannot relish your 
work, if you are nervous 
and have headach2s, it is 
@& Tonic you need. But 
take care to get these Pills. 


Miss Ward is one of the mistresses at 
She had been the 
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; Don’t try “something else.” ‘* Something 


else” is no good, except for the man who tries 
to sell it to you, in order to make a bigger 
profit for himself. 


y) Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 


lene es ; make sure and get them. 


THE CROWNING OF THE BRUCE. 
BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


RosertT THE Bruce he rode to Scone with many 
a peer and knight. 

‘‘ Nobles,” he cried, ‘‘I come to claim the 
crown that is my right, 

And here I draw a stainless sword, and lift a 
stainless hand, 

And vow to drive the English host from out 
our pleasant land.” 


Then forth leaped every shining blade, and up 
rose every palm, 

While white-robed nuns and choristers broke 
into holy psalm ; 

To clash of arms and tread of knights the 
trumpet call rang out, 

And the people gladly answered it with many a 
mighty shout. 


Then Wishart, Glasgow's Bishop, gave a banner 
blessed with prayer, 
A coronet of purest gold, a mantle, rich and 


rare ; 

And standing on the Stone of Scone, Bruce took 
the royal ring, 

While Scotland’s herald challenged all who said 
he was not King. 


A woman stepped to Bruce’s side—a woman 
armed for strife ; 

‘¢ The Countess of Buchan am I, and boast the 
blood of Fife ; 

And if true King of Scotland sit on Scotland’s 
ancient stone, 

The house of Fife must crown him King, and 
lead him to the throne. 


‘The craven Earl, my brother, is with our 
English foes ; 

O Bruce, now let me pay for him the homage 
that he owes.” 

The nobles answered, “She is right”; the 
Bruce bowed low his head. 

She crowned him King ; then to the throne the 
new-crowned monarch led, 


And put the banner in his hand, and cried: ‘“‘ O 
Scotland’s King, 

All through the north, far in the west, the clans 
are mustering, 

And over all the east and south thy people wait 
for thee ; é 

Take Scotland’s banner, draw her sword, and 
give them liberty ! 


‘© God save King Robert! 
helmet unto heel.” 

The Bishop answered with a prayer, the knights 
with clash of steel ; 

And forth they went for Scotland’s right, and 
never once did turn 

Till they made Scotland’s freedom sure on the 
field of Bannockburn. 


He is King from 


O good King Robert! mighty Bruce! in Scot- 
land yet a King; 

For little children lisp thy name, and mothers 
of thee sing. 

Thou hadst this grace above all kings of every 
other land— — 

Blessed by a loyal woman's heart, crowned by 
a woman’s hand. 


\'The service done to the freedom of her 
country by the courageous Countess in taking 
her craven brother's place in crowning the king 
was immense. The King of England retaliated 
on her when he took her prisoner by hanging 
her on the wall (I think of Carlisle) in a large 


! open wicker-cage for a long time.—Ep. W.S. | 
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CADBURY’s COCOA 
, , 9 is entirely free from all ad- 
mixtures, such as Kola, Malt, 
; .Hops, &c. No Alkali used to 
darken the colour. 


*©Cocoa is in itself a perfect 


food, and requires no addition of 
‘ drugs whatever.”— Dr. ANDREW 


Wrtson, in the Illustrated London 


News. 
ABSO LUTE LY PU R E, THEREFORE B EST. When asking for Cocoa insist 
pS ee on having CADBURY’S—sold 
“The Standard of Highest Purity.”—Lancet. only in Packets and Tins—as 
other Cocoas are often substituted 
“The favourite Cocoa of the day. . . For Strength, Purity, and 
Nourishment there is nothing Lipase to be found.”—Medical Magazine. Eee tee cake textes, peat. 


Hveryone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. . 
Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. | 


Contains all the Nursing News of the y Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


ied ADAM STREET, ‘STRAND, W.c. . 
TOKOLOGY 4:23 2 a y 


Illustrated. Price, prepaid, cloth, 8s. Over 200,000 sold. 
: Tonetoar Pre omg ble painless | pregnancy = 
parturi plain directions for the care of a 
Leotaviiige ao Waid ~~ Pease ar piper The ailments 2 
8 an 


KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. 
ere KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
OST NUTRITIOUS. KEATINGS OOUGH LOZENGES. 


= f= - Ss J S KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


Cc @) C Oo A KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 
“‘Any DoctoR WILL TELL you” there i 


ard ZN GES.  Modicine ae KEATING’S 
e gives relie ju suffer 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. from cough try them st once; they will 
cure, ead’ they will not injure your Lealth ; 
the most 4 te can take them. As a 
remedy they are simply unrivalled. Sold 
everywhere in 183d. tins. 


ented, as as the 
pregnancy of can be reves ayuided. This S caowicles isa 
BOON TO EVERY WOMAN. 


KAREZZA ™ iz. 
Marriage. 
book, ideal , 
conven Guia Scniand and controlled sataernlt eae es 


Union Siena: Thousands of ‘Women have blessed Dr. 
SroceH#amM for ToxoLoey, tho of men ‘and women will 
bless her for Karezza. Price, net. .» post free. 


Lon 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., Publish ot im rial Arcade, 
ae Ludgate Gtreus, EG 


‘HEBBAL To HRpSONnT.” 


DUMPFORD HOUSE HYDRO, 


Near PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. Proprietress: Mrs. A. P. BOYS. 
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